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RECENT BUSINESS TEATBOOKS 


ELDRIDGE’S BUSINESS SPELLER 
| By Edward H, Eldridge ,Ph."D., Head of the 


Department of Secretarial Simmons 
College, Boston, Mass. 


25 cents 


Teaches the spelling, pronunciation, syllabica- 
tion, and definition of all the words commonly 
used in the chief kinds of business. The volume 
presents a lesson a day for 40, weeks: It con- 
sists of 160 lessons of 25 words each, and 40 re- 
| view lessons, containing 50 words each, of which 
16 are new words to be looked up in the dic- 
tionary for pronuficiation, division into syllables, 
and meaning. The words in the first 64 lessons 
are arranged according to rules for spelling. In 
the remaining lessons the words are grouped 
| according to classes of occupations and busi- 
nesses. 


CISES 
By Edward H, Eldridge. 

Six editions. Benn Pitman, Isaac Pitman, 
Gregg, Graham, Munson, and edition without 
shorthand .outlines. 

Each, 65 Cents 


This book provides every desirable kind of 
dictation ; it gives information regarding business 
| methods and shorthand of great value to the sten- 
| ographer; it shows what qualifications leading 
| business and professional men consider ‘essential 
| to a stenographer’s success; it contains a com- 
| prehensive vocabulary; and it affords a method 
| of home work which will rapidly and accurately 
develop the student’s knowledge of word forms. 
The exercises present a definite, systematic, and 
successful method of developing the student's 
vocabulary, and of making it clear to the teacher 
| that he employs proper outlines for new words. 


ELDRIDGE’S SHORTHAND DICTATION EXER- 


VAN TUYL’S ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS ARITH- 
METIC 


By George H, Van Tuyl, Teacher of business 


Arithmetic, High School of Commerce, New 
York. City; “Author of Complete Business 
Arithmetic. 


70 cents 


This new book presents much of the same 
matter which appeared previously in: the author's 
larger volume. Some modifications have, how- 
sever, been made, chiefly for the purpose of 
eliminating difficulties and making the work more 
practical. Some of the advanced topics have 
been omitted. The new topics include tallying, 
estimating, farm problems, domestic parcel post, 
and a comparison of common food products ac- 
companied by a series of exercises to determine 
the value of given foods, as tissue builders and as 
energy producers. Additional suggestions’ and 
problems are given for rapid calculations and 
drill in fundamental operations. 


NICHOLS AND ROGERS’S SHORT COURSE IN 
COMMERCIAL LAW 

By Frederick G- Nichols, 
Education, 


Director of Business 
Department of Public Instruction, 


Rochester, N. Y.: and Raiph E, Rogers, of 
the New York Bar. 
60 cents 


Contains only the topics in law essential for 
a commercial course. It combines the text and 
the case methods of instruction, is usually inter- 
esting to pupils, and is written ina clear, simple 
language without legal or technical phraseology. 
it can therefore be easily used by teachers with- 
out special legal training. The book contains 
over 300 actual cases illustrating the legal prin- 
eples discussed. The subject is “presented in the 
form of 76 topical lessons. The text takes up in 
logical order the various phases of coritracts. 
property, special property contracts, business’ re- 
lations, and legal prcedure and remedies. 


Complete descriptive Catalogue of Commercial Publications sent to any address on request. 


NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A CRISIS NARROWLY 
AVERTED 


A very serious crisis in the Mexican 
situation has been narrowly averted, 
and that not by any display of pru- 
dence on the part of our Government, 
but through a timely concession by 
Huerta. It was a part of the under- 
standing with the A B C mediators 
that, pending the result of the media- 
tion, the United States should pre- 
serve neutrality toward the Mexican 
factions and should maintain an em- 
bargo on arms. In spite of this, Sec- 
retary Bryan permitted the Ameri- 
can-owned steamship Antilla, flying 
the Cuban flag, to clear from New 
York for Tampico, heavily loaded 
with arms ‘or the constitutionalists. 
He professed surprise when he knew 
that the Antilla had sailed and ex- 
plained that tne contemplated orders 
had not reached New York in season; 
bat later developments showed that 
he had given practical carte blanche 
for similar shipments. Huerta 
availed himself of his rights as a bel- 
ligerent to declare a blockade of 
Tampico, and sent several gunboats 
to maintain it- American warships 
were sent to prevent the blockade, 
and we should have found ourselves 
at once involved in war, had not 
Huerta issued a decree suspending the 
blockade.. This being done, the Ad- 
ministration did what it should have 
done at the outset—issued orders for- 
hidding amy vessels carrying arms 
and ammunition to clear for any Mexi- 
can port. It is a mortifying incident 
in an affair already sufficiently dis- 
creditable, 


HUERTA’S OFFERED WITH- 
DRAWAL. 

The official announcement made by 
the Huerta delegates at Niagara Falls 
confirms the earlier reports that 
Huerta is prepared to stand wholly 
aside if peace may in that way be se- 
eured. The official statement is that 
“General Huerta is prepared to 
withdraw from the Government on 
condition that at the time of his 
withdrawal Mexico shall be politically 
pacified and the Government succeed- 
ing his shall be such as to count on 
the acquiescence Of the governed and 
on the support of public opinion” 
and it is added that neither mistaken 
pride nor personal interest will pre- 
vent his withdrawal when these con- 
ditions are met.. If Carranza and 
Villa had shown a similar temper, 
the task of the mediating ambassa- 
dors would have been an easy one. 

“LET GEORGE DO IT.” 

The policy of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the matter of the anti- 
trust bills seems to be pretty well 
summarized in the slang phrase “Let 
George Do It.” The House has 
rushed through 4the pending half- 


. baked bills, by overwhelming maijori- 


ties, after scant debate, with the ob- 
vious expectation that the Senate will 
scrutinize, discuss and probably re- 
cast them. It is generally believed 
that, by the time the Senate is ready 
‘to send the bills to conference, they 
will hardly be recognizable. A hint 
of the more conservative action of 
the Senate is given by the course of 
the Senate Interstate Commerce 
committee in reporting out only one 
of the three bills which the House 
hurried through,—that establishing a 
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Trade Commission. It is explained 
that this does not necessarily imply a 
curtailment of the Administration 
Anti-Trust program, but that this 
was the only one of the three bills on 
which the committee could agree. 


AN IMPORTANT RAILROAD 
DECISION. 

The decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the so-called 
Shrevéport-rate case seems to open 
the way for the relief of the railroads 
from the arbitrary and conflicting re- 
quirements of state legislation,—so 
far as interstate commerce is con- 
cerned. The case arose in this way: 
The Texas laws prescribe very low 
freight rates and impose heavy penal- 
ties if they are not followed. The two 
railroads affected .charged heavier 
rates on shipments from Shreveport 
westward than they charged for simi- 
lar traffic from Dallas and Houston; 
they admitted the discrimination, but 
contended that it was caused by the 
requirements of the Texas laws. The 
Interstate Commerce | Commission 
thereupon ordered the railways either 
to lower the interstate rate from 
Shreveport to Texas points or to in- 
crease the rates from Dallas and 
Houston to other Texas points, so as 
to remove the discrimination. The de- 
cision of the Supreme Court is, in 
substance, that it is Congress and not 
the states with which the regulation 
of Interstate Commerce rests, that it 
is essential that Interstate Commerce 
have one master, not many, and that 
the orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission must be obeyed. 
If now the railways affected choose 
the alternative offered them by the 
Commission of increasing the Texas 
rates, they become liable at once to 
a penalty of $5,000 for each shipment, 
under Texas law; but it is clear that 
the Supreme Court would not uphold 
the enforcement of the Texas law 


LEGALIZING THE BOYCOTT. 


The influence of the labor leaders 
in the present Congress, already re- 
ferred to in this column, is further at- 
tested by a section of the Clayton 
Anti-Trust bill, just massed by the 

ouse, which provides that no re- 
straining order “shall prohibit any 
person or persons from ceasing to 
patronize or to employ any party to 
such dispute, or from recommending 
advising or persuading others by 
peaceful means so to do.” This 
means, of course, the protection by 
the courts of the secondary boycott, 
always provided that the means taken 
to enforce such a boycott can be 
shown to be “peaceful.” But this 
provision was not sufficient. At the 
request of the labor leaders, it was 
explained, and with the approval of 
the President, there was added a 
clause to the effect that “None of the 
acts specified in the foregoing shali 
be’ construed to be illegal.” As 
passed, therefore, not only is the boy- 
cott,—as practised, for example,—in 
the famous Dunbury hdatters’ case— 
relieved from any interterence by in- 
junction, but is directly legalized. 


TRADE FIGURES FOR APRIL. 


The figures of our foreign com- 
merce for April have attracted wide 
attention and have been made the 
basis of gloomy forebodings. This 
is not surprising, since the exports 
show a falling off of thirty-seven mil- 
lion dollars and the imports an in- 
crease of twenty-seven and one-half 
million. dollars as ‘compared with 
April of last year. But a single 
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month’s figures are not a sufficient 
basis for a general deduction. This 
comparison loses sight of the fact 
that our exports in April, 1913, were 
by far the largest ever known in 
April. The exports for April this. 
year, although thirty-seven and one- 
half million dollars less than last 
April are considerably larger than in. 
any previous April, except April 1912. 
And again as to imports, while there 
was, as stated, an increase of twenty- 
seven and one-half million dollars last 
April over April, 1913, the increase in 
April, 1912. over April, 1911, was forty 
three million dollars, or more than 
half as large again. 


THE NEXT HOUSE. 


It is too early to begin to speculate 
with any assurance about the politi- 
cal composition of the next House of 
Representatives. The present House 
has a Democratic majority of 145. 
Probably not even the most sanguine 
Democrat expects that this prodig- 
ious prepondcrance can be main- 
tained. Everything played into the 
hands»ef the Democrats at the last 
election; and there were no less than 
fifty-iour Democrats elected who 
polled only a minority of 
the vote in their districts,. 
the majority being divided be- 
tween Republican and Progressive 
candidates. To overthrow the Demo- 
cratic majority in the present House, 
however, will require the wresting of 
seventy-three seats from the Demo- 
crats, and this can be achieved, if at 
all, only by a union of Republicans 
and Progressives which, at the pres- 
ent writing, seems not likely to be 
brought about. The present prospect 
is that the Democrats will control the 
next House, but by a considerably re- 
duced majority. 


Schoolboys in Transit 


When grandpa started out to schoo? 
Each morning long ago, 

He tramped along the country road 
With younger folk in tow; 

A-whistling in hhis simple glee, 

He walked a mile or two or three. 


Now daddy not so long ago, 
When he was a little tike, 

With auntie on the handlebars 
Rode schoolward on a “bike”; 
A-spinning down the village street, 
As gay a sight as you could meet. 


When I am starting out to school, 
Although it isn’t far, 
I’m bundled carefully and sent 
In a whizzing motor-car; 
The grandson of my grandpa, I 
Think of my grandpa’s days and sigh. 


TI see the past and then I see 
The future just as plain, 
When in his turn my boy shall sail, 
To school by aeroplane. 
Be it afoot, awheel, a-wing, 
To go to school seems auite the thing. 
—The- Christian Herald. 


Modern Language Notes 
The May number of Modern Lan- 


guage Notes (The Johns Hopkins — 


Press: Baltimore), contains the con- 
tinuation of Professor Tatlock’s 
“Notes on Chaucer,” an article om 
Alfred de Vigny, “Old Norse Notes,” 
and a discussion of “The Legend of 
St. Christina by William Paris.” 
Among the reviews is a notable short 
criticism of Fitzmaurice—Kelly’s 
“Cervantes—A Memoir.” The usuaf 
correspondence and the valuable list 
of recent publications complete am 
interesting number. 
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Malden. SCHOOL’ PENS 
Commercial School SPENCERIAN 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business Collage 
ucationally the Strongest Bu _NO. 
School in New England. 5 School 
Trains young men and women to be thorough Hold the Record 


Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


for ober fifty years 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of 


charge. 
Samples to Superin- 
A special feature of the school is a normal 
department which adequately equips for commer- tendents of Schools 
cial teaching positions. There is a large demand 
for well equipped commercial teachers. The and Teachers on 
positions pay attractive salaries. licati 


Write, call or telephone for further information 


156 PLEASANT STREET SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


MALDEN, MASS. 349 Broadway. New York 


THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS. TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of *“JUKES-EDWARDS.” 
Doctor Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of heredity. His 


comparison of this story with the study of the “Jukes” family up to 1878 made by R. L. 
Dugdale lends an interest and significance to both studies. Ordera copy of 


Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 
New England Publishing Company 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


IF in pencils you want a 
square deal try a Dixon. 

A test will reveal that in 
marking no grit will you feel. 


“HTB... 


Drawing and text by HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
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The Beginner's Garden Book 


ALLEN FRENCH 


For its practical completeness in garden- 

_ing, THE BEGINNER'S GARDEN BOOK 

claims the attention of children and parents, 
pupils and teachers. 


The book makes its main appeal to the 
natural love of seeing things grow. Its 
lessons, are, however, continuous, holding 
interest in the work from season to season. 
The treatment is simple, sensib'e, and free 
from technicalities. 


Anyone who spends a garden year with 
this book will have a sound knowledge of 
garden processes and a lasting pleasure in 
gardening work. 


Ill, Cloth. 12mo. $1.10. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chicago Boston 
Atlanta 


San Francisco 
Dallas 


THE BEACON 
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THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY IDEA 
IN EDUCATION 


Measures the efficiency ofthe individual and fits 
the instruction to his measured needs without 
breaking up the class group. Individual efficiency 
is increased, the teacher's labor is lightened and the 
lock step is abolished. A1l of this and more is done 
in the Four Operations of Arithmetic by the use of 


Courtis Standard Practice Tests Now Ready 
PRACTICE TESTS 


A series of 48 lessons or pads, each pad contain- 
ing 50 copies of one lesson. One each of the 48 pads 
constitute aset. List price per pad, 15 cents. 


STUDENT’S RECORD 


A pad containing two Daily Record sheets, and 
a Graph sheet for each of the 48 lessons, together 
with instruction for using. List price, 15 cents. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 


A 32-page pamphlet containing all the necessary 
instructions for the teacher fur handling all the ma- 
terials of the Courtis STANDARD PRACTICE 
TESTS. List price, 25 cents. 


Special. For experimental purposes, the com- 
plete outfit is offered at special prices, on condition. 
that results of tests be reported to the author or 
publishers for study in their department of efficiency, 
measurement, and standardization. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


READERS 


By James H. Fassett, Superintendent of Schools, Nashua, N. H. 
The simplest and most thoroughly systematic phonetic method of teaching reading eber published. 


Among the distinguishing features of this new set of readers are the following: 


q@ They place the vowel with the initial consonant instead of with the final consonant 
in phoneticdrills, thus reducing the number of forms to betaught from the several 
hundred of other phonic methods to between sixty and seventy necessary forms. 


@They rely upon natural phonetic elements rather than diacritical marks in de- 


termining letter values. 


@They teach unphonetic words at sight. 


@They separate the phonetic drill and the reading dril] and carefully grade both 
types of exercises, so that the child progresses naturally and steadily from the phonic 
work in the early part of the course to the simple classic stories of the Beacon First 


Reader and the Beacon Second Reader. 


q They are attractive, interesting, teachable. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATERIAL. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street, 


- Boston 
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DYNAMIC OFFICIAL MESSAGE 


THOMAS W. 


CHURCHILL 


President New York City Board of Education 


[Extracts of an address given by Mr. Churchill, when the alumni 


his honor.] 


In the fullness of time, after a somewhat varied 


experience in this city, meeting many active men 
of affairs and forming unconsciously a conception 
of business and efficiericy by rubbing up against 
various kinds of people, it fell to my lot to become 
a member of the Board of Education. Believe 
me, it was at a time when a most remarkable re- 
volt against rigidity was just beginning. We had 
the case of a boy brought up before us who was 
in the high school, booming along successfully 
with uniform high records given by all his teachers. 
Some Sherlock Holmes of the system discovered 
that this lad had received his preparation for our 
public high school in a public library, and at the 
hands of a teacher who had taken an interest in 
him. Presto! all officialdom howled: “Here is a 
case where a rule has been broken. Take out the 
boy at once from the sacred precincts of the high 
school and put him back in the elementary 
classes. It is true he has passed beyond the ele- 
mentary school instruction in his accomplishments ; 
it is true that he is doing better than the average 
of his class in the high school, but if he is  per- 
mitted to continue, others will demand admission 
to these schools and the system will fly into a 
thousand pieces.” Do you know, gentlemen, the 
members of the Board of Education, using only 
the common sense of any ordinary citizen, had to 
pass a special resolution amending a by-law to im- 
press the universal fact that a boy i is worth more 
than a rule; that the deciding factor in the location 
of a youngster is whether he can do the work of 
a place or not? 

This high school proposition has been one of 
the-most astounding absurdities that you can 
possibly imagine. We have in this city twenty- 
one expensive organizations of high school grade. 
Their principals receive salaries of $5,000 a year, 
forty-three per cent. more than the head of a reg- 
ular public school. Their teachers are the best 
paid of any body of teachers in the world. The 
equipment of their buildings costs much in excess 
of the furniture of an ordinary schoolhouse. All 
this is paid for from the general taxes levied, to 
which every parent and citizen contributes his 
share, and yet, over and over again some recipients 
of these highest of school salaries unblushingly 
puts up the proposition that they ought to be em- 
ployed, not for the service of youth of the city of 
New York, but for the purpose of maintaining 
what is called “the high school standard.” T may 
be so fortunate as to be the parent of children of 
unusual intelligence, industry and worth, or I may 


*This heading is fitted by the editorial office 


of Public School No. 2, had a reunion in 


be the fond father of just an ordinary or perhaps 
a little under the ordinary boy or girl. But 
whether | be the father of prodigy or the mother 
of mediocrity, my tax rate, my contribution to the 
welfare of this city is sure and rising. Now, by 
every theory of government, expected in this re- 
public, this portion of my taxes which goes to the 
maintenance of high schools in this city, is not and 
never can be for the creation of a special stock of 
intellectual superiorities such as the maintenance 
of a high school standard seeks to create. On the 
contrary the levy on this tax rate is for the purpose 
of creating in this city an intelligent and law-abid- 
ing citizenship; a spirit of civic service to New 
York City. That my child is less intelligent, less 
industrious, less respectful than the type conceived 
as up to the high school standard, is more reason, 
not less, why such a child should be trained more 
carefully and more successfully for service as a 
citizen. They that are well, need not a physician. 
They that are fit, need not the greatest care. The 
theory on which high schools are supported at all 
is the theory of service where service is most 
needed. This situation, educational experts on 
the one hand, seeking to preserve in this city the 
traditions of ancient aristocracy in our educational 
system, and on the other hand the representatives 
of the everyday people and guardians of their im- 
terests, seeking to secure to every child from six 
to eighteen, as much and as good training as can 
possibly be had, this situation was what I found on 
entering the Board of Education. This conflict 
has continued with greater and greater odds in 
favor of the progressive party, until today our 
Board stands in this city, for the proposition that 
all the schools, high and elementary, are for all the 
children of all the people; that the high school 
standard is that standard of success which all de- 
cent and normal children, whether lazy or indus- 
trious, respectful or impertinent, highly intelligent 
or ordinarily so, can be brought by skill and 
patience and encouragement to reach. This, in 
New York, gentlemen, is a new proposition. This, 
in America, is not a very old idea, but as you are 
aware, if you have followed the accounts of high 
school reform in the cities of the nation, is a 
movement of great extent especially throughout 
the West and Middle West and in many progres- 
sive cities of New England, it has reached a point 
which commands the admiration of wide-awake 
liberal and progressive citizens. 

When I came into the Board of Education T dis- 
covered also a growing number of men decidedly 
dissatisfied with a similar formalism which expert 
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influence had fastened upon the)schools of our 
younger children. The study of nature, of ani- 
mate life, which is instinctively dear to, and flowing 
in the blood of every natural boy and girl, had 
been enacted into a list of sesquipedalian words 
and sentences as intelligible to the mind of an 
‘ordinary parent as the chatter of the jabberwock. 
Its fitness for the intelligence of children hunger- 
ing with all the active instincts of youth for inter- 
esting and definite knowledge of the habits ot 
beasts and birds needs only to be suggested to be 
imagined to the full. Do you know that to drive 
out this utter absurdity from the daily business ot 
our little children in the schools required all the 
power of invective ridicule and condemnation 
which a body of pretty lively and hard-headed 
business men could furnish? It was not that the 
objection to these absurd provisions could be de- 
fended. You had only to state the case to secure 
from your hearers immediate and vociferous con- 
demnation but the indifference of members of the 
Board of Education through many previous years 
had permitted a cult to be developed somewhat 
similar to the superstition fostered by the ancient 
supporters of idolatry and superstition in Egyptian 
temples. Otherwise seemingly intelligent men 
would say to us: “Yes, these things ought not to 
be, but you, as laymen, should not be permitted to 
lay your hands upon the sacred machinery of edu- 
cation. These things belong to experts, to men 
who have devoted their lives to the study of these 
educational problems.” The answer was: This 
has always been the objection to changing any- 
thing.” The holy fakirs on the banks of the 
Ganges, befooling the people with tricks of leger- 
demain, thus ward off all those who dare to apply 


the test of intelligence to their magic illusions., 


The time has gone by when so costly, so vital a 
process as the education of our children can be 
entrusted without let or hindrance to theorizing 
philosophers who shut themselves away from the 
concerns of men and who build systems" for the 
training of children without ever subjecting * 
permitting to be subjected to actual test and proo 
the wonderful and awful systems which are de- 
vised. This proposition also, has been fought out 
by the Board of Education and the principle 
clearly established that the paramount power of 
proposing and deciding what training our children 
need, shall rest with the representatives of the 
people who pay for the schools and furnish the 
children. 

The third great change which has taken place 
in the educational circles of our city has aimed a 
body blow at the traditional lines on which edu- 
cational administration has been conducted. You 
remember, I am sure, that in this country of ours 
in the year 1776, a very important event occurred. 
Before that, the theory of government had been 
that by divine right of God himself a single man 
was empowered to provide whatever of good or 
bad the mass of the people enjoyed or suffered. 
Through his agents, the king furnished for his 
people, roadways, postal service, lighthouses, and 
such very elementary schooling as he was pleased 
to permit. By one instrument of _supreme his- 
toric note the fathers of this republic, at about 
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three oclock in the afternoon ofa warm day in 
July, so completely reversed this almost uniform 
conception of government that the act has always 
been designated as the overturn, the change, the 
Revolution, with a very big “R.” These people 
then began, themselves, by means of their own 
agents, not those of a king, to make their road- 
ways, build their lighthouses, and perform such 
other functions as a body of people working to- 
gether could perform more efficiently and more 
economically than could be done by each citizen 
working separately. Among the interests thus 
undertaken by common and democratic union was 
such part of the rearing and training of children 
as could be better performed by delegated 
authority than could be done by individual action 
of a father or mother at home. On the theory of 
co-operation, public schools became a large part 
of the general work of a republican government in 
America. The republican type of management in 
contradistinction to the monarchical pattern is in- 
dicated by every conception of the spirit of our 
time. But, as you are well aware, some powerful 
tradition prevented the organization and manage- 
ment of schools from awakening to the fact that 
there had been any revolution at all. 

Our Board of Education after a long period of 
accepting this traditional style of government be- 
gan frankly and calmly to question whether a 
monarchial regiment can secure for the service of 
the city the fullest amount of talent, intelligence 
and service which is available. 

One of the problems which beset every head of 
a live business or manufacturing proposition is how 
to capitalize for the benefit of the organization the 
brains of the entire working force. A man at a 
lathe has flash through his mind some improve- 
ment of the machinery so as to save time and 
money. A wide-awake superintendent realizes 
that in direct proportion to the number of the 
workmen the chances are a hundred to one, or per- 
haps five hundred to one, in favor of such an in- 
vention coming from the shop instead of from the 
office. An alert management, therefore, offers 
prizes and inducements to its men for discovering 
and inventing better ways of carrying on the busi- 
ness. The management realizes that in order to 
get the one or two advantageous suggestions 
which may come to them in the course of the year 
it is necessary to solicit hundreds of such sugges- 
tions. 

I join the majority in the Board of Education, 
who constitute almost its entire membership, in 
advocating encouragement to all efforts to secure 
from the teachers of the city the habit of obsery- 
ing, of judging, and of improving the current 
methods of training which are now prevalent in 
our schools. In pursuance of such a policy there 
has been established under the warm encourage- 
ment of the Board of Education an educational 
council consisting of representative principals and 
teachers and chosen by their peers, charged with 
the active duty of reducing to practicable details 
suggestions for the enrichment of the service of 
education in this town. It has been decided that 
these suggestions shall receive the thanks and en- 


couragement of the Board of Education. As an 
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old teacher, myself, and as one whose intimate ac- 
quaintances have for many years included a large 
number of teachers, I cannot escape the convic- 
tion that the most suitable place in which to look 
for practical and valuable improvement in this art 
is in that quarter where the actual work of teach- 
ing is done, where mind meets mind, where consid- 
erate companionship of the teacher and the taught 
produces on the one hand a healthy appetite for 
knowledge, and on the other hand an affectionate 
desire to give it. 

In common with other members of the Board of 
Education I have devoted considerable time to the 
service of the schools. Service on a Board of 
Education in these changing times means work, 
devotion, late hours, and hurried meals. There is 
but one hope that can hold a member to efficient 
service in such an organization and that is 
that by hanging on, by keeping at it, by the exer- 
cise of patience and pertinacity and push the in- 
evitable turning from tradition will come until 
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what is by its intrinsic nature the most interest- 
ing, the most fascinating, the most attractive of 
all processes, the rearing and the training of young 
growing minds, shall come to the success and 
sanity which is its due. No president of a Board 
of Education, no group of school commissioners, 
can, unaided and alone, move very far into a worth- 
while repair of our educational system. From 
fathers of families from lovers of children, from 
men and women devoted to the progress of the in- 
terests of a great nation must come continued en- 
thusiastic support. Ibeg of you consider that 
were you called upon to group around this idea of 
education other notions which belong with it you 
would immediately mention such great concerns 
as progress, advancement, uplift and rejuvenation, 
If these are the sisters of education, and un- 
doubtedly they are, then let us resolve that upon 
us, whether actively engaged in teaching or not, 
fills the obligation of freeing the world force from 
the shackles of unintelligent restrictions placed 
upon it. 


> 


UNCERTAIN TENURE OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


Everyone knows that educational changes are numerous, but few appreciate how universal is 
the change in the personnel of the educational force. 

It is twenty-eight years since the Journal of Education came under the present management 
and editorship. There is but one State Normal School principal—Francis L. Cook, Spearfish, 
South Dakota—in active service in the principalship of the same school as then. There is not 
one presiednt of a university, or important college, who has survived the twenty-eight years. 
There is no state superintendent, or county superintendent, and scarcely a city superintendent who 
has survived. Boston has had five superintendents, Philadelphia four, Chicago five, Washington 
seven, and so it would be the country over. Most state normal schools have had from three to 
five different principals. The same proportion has prevailed with most universities and colleges. 

Of course, state superintendents have been on the move almost everywhere. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer of Pennsylvania, and C. D. Hine of Connecticut, are the only men who have had service 
for half that time. Pennsylvania, Indiana and Illinois have several ‘county superintendents with 
upwards of fifteen vears of service, but as a rule ten vears is a very long tenure for a county 
superintendent. Unfortunately the changes have been more rather than less numerous in recent 


years. The more’s the pity. 


This situation makes a condition rather than a theory that confronts us and we have thought 
it wise to consider the whole matter in the Journal of Education and we here present the views of 
men for whom we have great admiration and for whose opinions we have high regard. 


The following letter sent to a few superinten- 
dents expresses the situation fairly well:— 

To my thinking, one of the serious pro- 
fessional conditions today is the uncertain 
tenure of heads of educational institutions 
and school systems. 

There is nothing more professional in 
American education than the administration 
of school systems. There is nothing that re- 
qures a more all-round personal and profes- 
sional equipment. Whoever attends the 
Meetings of the Department of Superinten- 
dence year after year can but be impressed 
with the scholarship, clear-headedness, inde- 
pendence and mastery of details of educa- 
tion of these leaders, and yet, with one or two 
exceptions, no one of them has any protec- 
tion from local jealousies, petty spites of per- 
sons in and out of the system. 


I have known highly efficient superinten- 
dents to lose their positions within a few 
months primarily from such causes as the 
following :— 

Did not give his printing to the local paper ; 
gave his printing to the local paper; declined 
to take sides in an anti-saloon campaign took 
sides in an anti-saloon campaign; declined 
to heed the dictation of a political leader as 
to appointments; heeded the dictation of a 
political leader; did not introduce enough 
new things; introduced too many new things ; 
was too much of a good fellow; was not 
enough of a “mixer”; was too economical ; 
was too expensive; did too much public 
speaking ; did not do enough public speaking ; 
made text-books; did not make text-books; 
was to dressy; did not care enough about his 
dress; was not an advocate of playgrounds 
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and school gardens; was too much devoted 

to playgrounds and school gardens. 

I am inclined to think, sometimes, that a 
superintendent will be “dammed” if he does 
and will be “dammed” if he doesn’t. 

Superintendence is as vital as any feature 
of the public school system, but its efficency 
is sadly discounted because of the insecurity 
of position. 

1 would greatly like your opinion upon 
some or all of these propositions. While 1 
prefer a general statement on the whole sub- 
ject, I shall be pleased with any treatment 
you may give it. It will be satisfactory if 
in addition to a general opinion you take but 
one or two of the propositions. 

Would there be any gain if the superinten- 
dent was entirely relieved of responsibility 
for the high schools, leaving their manage- 
ment with the principals? 

Does it tend to permanency if the purely 
business management is divorced from the 
professional work? 

Are there any advantages in an annual 
election? If so, what? Are there disadvan- 
tages in two, three, four, five, or six-year 

tenure? If so, what? 

What advantages and disadvantages are 
there in an election by the people at the polls? 

Are there advantages or disadvantages in 
a commission form of government where 
there is no distinctive school board? Is ten- 

ure provided by the legislature feasible? 

H. C. Morrison, 

State Superintendent, New Hampshire. 

I quite agree with you that one of the funda- 
inental defects of American school systems as 
compared with some of the European school sys- 
tems is the uncertain tenure of heads of educa- 
tional institutions and school systems. I further- 
more do not believe that American public schogls 
will ever be so efficient as the public demands un- 
til the public is willing to concede the necessity of 
the same kind of tenure in position of superin- 
tendent of schools which exists in the headship of 
any industrial enterprise. I also want to say that 
I think the present condition is quite as pernicious 
because it keeps poor men in their places as bé- 
cause it crowds good men out of places. It has a 
manifest tendency which might have been logically 
foreseen to develop the type of man whose chief 
‘ ability is the ability to keep out of trouble. 

I have long believed and insisted on the principle 
that in the administration of school systems the 
same as in the administration of any other type of 
enterprise you have got to have unitary power for 
the sake of consolidating responsibility. The 
man who holds good position and power must be 
subject to dismissal at any time for incompetency 
or inefficiency and at the same time must be as- 
sured of permanency of tenure during competency 
and efficiency. 

I don’t know that I ever saw the matter stated 
any more graphically than you state it in your 
letter. I hope that you are going to write the 
thing up, and I hope that you will put the thing 
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just as you have in this letter. I have read what 
you say with great-interest and appreciation and 
can absolutely endorse from personal observation 
almost every single one of your antitheses. 

Now as to the questions which you ask me to 
answer. 

1. “Would there be any gain ‘if the superin- 
tendent was entirely relieved of responsibility for 
the high schools, leaving their management with 
the principals?” 

Answer: No. This would simply make a_ bad 
matter worse. The school system is a_ unit, of 
necessity, and the superintendent must be respon- 
sible for the conduct of the entire system. 

2. “Does it tend to permanency if the purely 
business management is divorced from the _pro- 
fessional work?” 

Answer: Yes, I think it does, simply because 
there are fewer opportunities in that case for the 
superintendent to make enemies among people 
who have special interests to serve. However, 
this is begging the question, for it would logically 
lead us to go on and exclude the superintendent 
from everything in which there was any chance of 
his getting into trouble. 

3. “Are there any advantages in an annual elec- 
tion? If so, what?” 

From the standpoint of the school board the 
answer is that an annual election enables them to 
get rid of a superintendent they don’t want with- 
out telling him why and with a minimum of un- 
pleasantness. From the standpoint of the con- 
duct of the schools, the annual election of the su- 
perintendent, as well as the annual election of 
teachers, is a thoroughly vicious proceeding. Ifa 
superintendent or a teacher is a person of proved 
efficiency, then he ought not to be subject to an 
annual uncertainty as to his position. On the 
other hand, if a superintendent is in any way in- 
efficient or incompetent or otherwise unsuitable, a 
whole year is altogether too long toeretain his 
services. Furthermore, the annua] election of 
superintendents and teachers causes the entire 
force to suffer in the eyes of school children and 
students. It is not whclesome for children every 
year to know that the superintendent or this or 
that teacher is in danger of not securing a re-elec- 
tion. Private educational institutions of dignity 
never think of such a thing, nor, as I have stated 
above, does any industrial concern deal thus with 
its experts. 

4+. “Are there advantages in two, three, four, 
five, or six-year’s tenure? If so, what?” 

Answer: Yes. They have all the inherent dis- 
advantages of the annual election with the added 
disadvantage that a weak man is apt to serve out 
his term when he should have been dismissed. 
Tenure during competency and good behavior is 
the thing. 

5. “What advantages and disadvantages are 
there in an election by the people at the polls?” 

Answer: In the first place, we elect altogether 
too many people already. The ballot has become 
unconscionably long and for that reason many of 
our elective officers are not chosen with discrim- 
ination. I believe politically in a very short 
ballot and a large list of appointive officers, be- 
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AUGUSTUS D. SMALL 
Who retires from the South 
Boston High School this year, 
after having taught in Bos- 


ton 32 years. 


F. E. SPAULDING” 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Minneapolis. 


ALONZO MESERVE 
Who retires from the Bow- 
doin School, Boston, after 

48 years of teaching. 


cause that is the only way in which you can fix 
responsibility. The fixing of responsibility so that 
there is no chance of excuse is the best way of 1n- 
suring reasonably good service. 

The election of an expert such as a superinten- 
dent of schools at the polls is a particularly unin- 
telligent method. It is entirely impossible by 
that method to select a man with reference to the 
professional qualifications for the simple reason 
that it is impossible for the great majority of citi- 
zens to know exactly what his professional quali- 
fications should be or to know whether a given 
candidate possesses them or not. The same thing 
applies, of course, to all other expert public em- 
ployees and the whole tendency is to take these 
positions out of politics. 

6. “Are there advantages or disadvantages in 
a commission form of government where there 1s 
no distinctive school board?” 

Answer: I have no opinion, except that I think 
the principle of carrying on schools as an entirely 
separate and distinct branch of the public service 
is a sound one. 

7. “Is tenure provided by the Legislature 
feasible?” 

Answer: Certainly, I know that it is frequently 
done with reference to various other officials.. How 
else can conduct of public schools be regulated ex- 
cept by statute if you are to give the matter state- 
wide application? 

L. R. ALDERMAN, 


Superintendent, Portland, Oregon. 


First—I think it would greatly weaken the office 
of superintendent, and bring about friction be- 
tween the superintendent and the high school 
principals. 

Second—I feel that as the business part would 
have an educational side of school administration, 
the superintendent ought to keep his hand on the 
lever. 

Third—I think there is a great advantage in say 
a three or four-year term. 

Fourth—I think it would be very bad to have 
a city superintendent elected by the people as it 
would make him a political officer. 

Fifth—I think any connection between the city 
government and the school department is a source 
of weakness. 


Sixth—Tenure might be provided by the legis- 
lature to advantage. 


E. CHapsey, 


Superintendent, Detroit, Mich. 

I have been quite concerned as an educator in 
noting the number of state presidencies that from 
time to time become vacant through what, from 
my limited knowledge, seems to be possibly poli- 
tical rather than genuinely educational reasons, I 
have realized, however, that often one fails to have 
the proper information concerning the real reasons 
which bring about these vacancies and have 
thought that possibly there was a temporary 
tendency towards uncertainty in these positions, 
which would soon be a thing of the past. I believe 
that the rank and file of the thinking people of 
our country hold strongly that all public educa- 
tional positions should be kept free from political 
entanglements and influence. This idea is cer- 
tainly easier to realize in connection with state ed- 
ucational institutions than with city school sys- 
tems. The more influential citizens of the various 
states where such conditions obtain should in some 
way be brought to realize the very real injury 
which can come to our state institutions should 
political interference become greater than it has 
been in the past. My belief is that if we consider 
all of the state institutions we would find that the 
element of hazard is not nearly as great as one 
would believe from the observation of actual 
changes in these presidencies, 

I do not feel at all sure of the best method of 
protecting these positions from political influence. 
If it were practical to elect for long terms of office 
some improvement might result. I am inclined to 
think that school superintendents with six year 
terms are ordinarily more secure from actual poli- 
tical interference than where the term is indefinite 
and the superintendent liable to be dismissed at 
any time, if the majority of his Board happen to 
be against him. A similar situation can easily ob- 
tain in a state institution, while the knowledge that 
years had to pass by before the expiration of the 
term would perhaps prevent the unhappy climax 
which can so easily be reached when the majority 
of the Board of Regents can dismiss a man without 
any redress. On the other hand it is true in. all 
administrative positions of importance that the 
administrative officer can be of very little use in 
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his position if it is generally known that the 
majority of his governing board really is out of 
sympathy with him and would prefer a different 
administrative head. 

I am also very much in doubt as to the 
best method of the selection of the Board 
of Control to avert political interference. A few 
years ago I was perfectly satisfied with the idea of 
appointment of such boards by some individual 
or group of individuals as far removed from the 
ordinary political world as possible. I have come, 
however, to believe that democratic government 
really demands that Boards or individuals elected 
by the people should have general oversight over 
state institutions, and that while the executives 
should be protected from unreasonable inter- 
ference, artificial protection from the real wishes of 
the people is in the long run not compatible with 
the true spirit of democracy. 


, 
S. R. SHEar, 
Superintendent, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

I think there would be a distinct loss if the su- 
perintendent were relieved of all responsibility in 
the management of high schools. A school sys- 
tem is a unit. It does not end with eight grades, 
neither should it end with the high school. I be- 
lieve we would have a stronger educational sys- 
tem if the unit included the college. We are cor- 
tinually criticising the colleges, and the colleges 
likewise are criticising us, because there is so little 
community of interest. The same thing would be 
true between the high school and the grades, if 
the high school were set apart in management. I 
believe the responsibility of the superintendent 
should be as great with reference to the high 
school as it is with reference to the grades. 

I think it absolutely impractical to divorce the 
business and the professional sides of education. 
The kind and quality of professional work done tn 
the school system must depend in very large 
measure on the financial ability of the community, 
and the superintendent must be able to co-ordinate 
the two branches if the schools are to succeed. 
Of course, in systems as large as Boston, Chicago 
or New York, some arrangement is necessary 
touching this matter, but it should be some other 
arrangement than a divorce of the business and 
the professional work. 

There is a decided advantage in a definite tenure. 
Under this plan, a superintendent is able to in- 
augurate policies with a degree of certainty that 
they may be completed. He will also feel a 
greater degree of security in his administrative 
work. I think there is apt to be less trimming 
and less catering to various interests. I am, how- 
ever, opposed to tenure provided by the legisla- 
ture. I think the schools are a local matter. Of 
course, education is a function of the state, but 
each community should manage its own affairs so 
far as is practicable. 

I think the disadvantages in election at the 
polls would far outweigh the advantages. All men 
are human, and if a man’s election were to depend 
upon the people as a whole, I feel quite sure that 
he would be tempted to play politics, and the effi- 
ciency of the system would be greatly impaired. 
Tf a man’s election depends upon the Board of Ed- 
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ucation, he is sufficiently acquainted with the 
members, and they are sufficiently familiar with 
his policy and his work, that he can stand on his 
own merits. The Board of Education are usually 
picked men, and the superintendent can explain his 
plans and work out his policies under the direc- 
tion of the Board, and thus secure their co-opera- 
tion and confidence. This makes them an in- 
telligent electorate. The masses do not under- 
stand; they may have impressions, and they are 
as likely to have prejudices. They have no 
knowledge of the technique of education. They 
cannot understand policies in detail, and some un- 
important matter might lose a superintendent his 
election at the polls. I am _ firmly convinced, 
arguments to the contrary notwithstanding, that a 
superintendent who is honest, capable, industrious 
and perfectly frank with his Board of Education, 
need not worry about his tenure. There will be 
politicians in the Board of Education, but an 
honest, tactful superintendent need have no fear 
of these men. He can easily convince them that 
it is to their advantage to deal squarely with the 
children. Personally, I believe that in nine cases 
out of ten where a superintendent loses his posi- 
tion, he can trace the trouble directly to himself. 

I believe in the commission form of government, 
not only in the interest of the schools, but in the 
interest of all city departments. I do not believe, 
however, there should ever be a city with no dis- 
tinctive school board or something to take its 
place. 

J. H. Franets, 
Superintendent, Los Angeles. 

Your letter is a good one. You point out one 
of the weaknesses of the school system which is 
placed in the hands of inexperts, who insist on an 
active part in school affairs. If the superinten- 
dent resists, he may expect to pay the price. 
There are other and deeper causes for the super- 
intendent’s difficulty, which do not usually come to 
the surface. 

I believe that public education in this country 
is on the eve of a crisis. There are too many un- 
educational forces arrayed against it to overcome 
quietly and in a peaceful way. If education is to 
give an account of herself, she must wrench her 
interests free from these extraneous and uneduca- 
tional forces and must stand on her own merits. 
The number of cowards created under the present 
‘system is appalling. Big virile men who have en- 
tered the work with faith and hope have been put 
up against one influence after another, and have 
finally either laid down or pulled out. 

Answering your question, I do not believe that 
the superintendent should ‘be relieved from re- 
sponsibility for the high schools, nor that he 
should ignore such responsibility. He should be 
big enough, however, to rely very largely upon 
principals for the conduct of the high schools. 

2. The purely business management should not 
be divorced from professional work. It cannot be 
for the simple reason that there is no purely busi- 
ness management. Immediately you divorce it 
from the professional part, you create two depart- 
ments, a business department and a department of 
education, and the business department looms 
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larger in the minds of the average Board than 
does the educational. Business is necessary in ed- 
ucation, but subservient to it. The only excuse 
for the business end of it is the necessity of pur- 
chasing things for education. If the two depart- 
ments are separate, you practically . have two 
superintendents. There should be but one. 

3. I do not see any advantages, but do recdg- 
nize many disadvantages is an annual election of 
the superintendent. 

4. The one disadvantage in a long tenure ol 
office is the danger of having to endure a poor 
superintendent; on the other hand, most superin- 
tendents would be much stronger if they were pro- 
tected by a long tenure of office. 

5. few years ago, I would have declared em- 
phatically against an election of the superintendent 
by popular vote. I am not so sure at the present 
time but that its advantages nearly balance its dis- 
advantages. I believe we are approaching the 
time in education especially in this city when the 
public may be trusted to act about as intelligently 
on educational problems as a Board of Education, 
and where a superintendent might rely almost 
wholly upon his record as a school man for his re- 
tention in office. So far as the Board of Educa- 
tion is concerned, the superintendent is sometimes 
too efficient, and when this occurs, a member of 
the board has tremendous advantage against the 
superintendent, that could not be used at a public 
election. 

6. I have not worked under a commission form 
of government where there is no distinct school 
board, but have my serious doubts about its de- 
sirability, nor have I studied sufficiently the ques- 
tion of tenure provided by the legislature, to give 
an intelligent answer to your question. 

C, S. 
Superintendent, Somerville, Mass. 

Like any other worker the superintendent of 
schools is unable to do his best work if he has to 
worry much of the time about his hold upon his 
position. His interests, as well as those of his 
employers, are promoted by a condition which 
gives his mind freedom to grapple solely with the 
problems of his office. But as he is an employee 
working in the service of others there can be no 
condition favorable to such freedom unless confi- 
dence exists between employers and employed to 
such an extent as to make the retention of their 
relation desirable to both parties. When such 
confidence exists it is not material what the length 
of the term of a superintendent’s service is. When 
such confidence is missing a long term of office 
does not save the superintendent. The point here 
is that the character of the relation hetween the 
superintendent and the community he serves 1s the 
matter of first importance. The length of his 
term, therefore, is of secondary iniportance, but 
it may properly be co-terminous with this condi- 
tion of confidence. Such being the case, an annual 
election, implying a terin for only one year, is both 
illogical and unnecessary. An indefinite term of 
service which can be ended by either party under 
suitable restrictions is desivable. ‘lo this end a 
general tenure law giving to teachers and super- 
intendents a term of service during guod behavior 
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would be helpful. Inmy opinion nothing is gained 
by trying to hold office through a policy of trim- 
ming. As chief educational officer in his com- 
munity the superintendent should be chiefly con- 
cerned in doing to the best of his ability the things 
which lie in his field of action waiting for him to 
do. 


J. M. Gwin, 
Superintendent, New Orleans. 
It seems to be part of the “game” of being 
superintendent to be “dammed” if you do and to 
be “dammed” if you don’t. The city superinten- 
dent should belong to “Pachydermata” and rejoice 
in the beatitude: “Blessed is the man whose skin 
is of the right thickness for then he can do his duty 
in spite of hs enemies and his friends.” A thick 
ski makes for peace of mind and longevity. 
The quest for the means of prolonging life has 
always been an alluring one. The alchemists and 
the Ponce de Leons have left trails of failures be- 
hind them. They failed because they sought a 
particular specific. The problem of prolonging 
the life of a school superintendent will not find its 
solution in any one remedy. Just as human life 
is now being lengthened by observing all the laws 
of wholesome living and through the ministrauons 
of the advances in medical and surgical sciences so 
lengthened tenure for the superintendent will be 
secured through rational treatment of the whole 
system. With an ideal community and school 
board, there would be no problem of abnormally 
high mortality among superintendents. The 
whole situation in all its elements needs attention, 
Time and space are wanting for dealing with all 
these elements, so I*shall consider briefly those 
concerning which an opinion has been asked by the 
editor, 
The superintendent of schools is held respon- 
sible for the conduct of the entire school system 
on its educational side and cannot, therefore, re- 
lieve himself of responsibility for the high school. 
There has been much talk of the “break” between 
the elementary and the high school. To place the 
management of the high school entirely in the 
hands of the principal would tend to widen this 
“break.” The high school must be an organic 
part of the system and to that end the superinten- 
dent is responsible and his tenure of office will be 
affected by the fact of his having failed or suc- 
ceeded in securing that organic relationship be- 
tween the elementary and the high school, and be- 
tween the school system and the community. 
Within the system, the management of the high 
school should be practically entirely in the hands 
of the principal. The superintendent should be re- 
lieved of responsibility except to approve or re- 
ject or suggest modifications in plans worked out 
by the principal when these plans affect the high 
school generally. Matters of routine and details 
of the running of the high school should be handled 
by the principal. 
Purely business management should be divorced 
from the professional work. This will give the 
uperintendent more time and energy for the in- 
pection and Supel vision of the educative process, 
This will mean improved teaching and _ teachers 
and in most communities will result in lengthened 
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tenure for the superintendent. There are, how- 
ever, communities where some teachers do not 
want to be supervised and where the elimination 
of inefficient teachers will cause much opposition 
to the superintendent and shortened tenure results. 
In many communities a superintendent will last 
longer if he has little time for supervision of in- 
struction and so lets things run as they have 1m 
the past. 


An annual election is bad. It takes a year for 


recommendations for improvement. If he must 
make fundamental recommendations on beginning 
his term in order to show results that would insure 
his re-election a year hence, these recommenda- 
tions are liable to be faulty or wrong and result in 
his elimination at the end of his first year. It takes 
a term of at least four years for a superintendent 
to show results which may be safely taken by the 
school board as a basis of judging the efficiency of 
the superintendent. One year is needed for study 
of the system, the second year his recommenda- 
tions should go into effect. If his recommenda- 
tions are radical much opposition may result in the 
teaching corps and may be in the board and public 
generally during the following year or two. His 
term of office should be long enough to carry him 
safely beyond that period of “storm and _ stress” 
which results from radical changes. If the policies 
of the superintendent are good their value should 
be apparent to all fair-minded men by the end of 
the second year after they have been put into 
effect. An additional year should be allowed for 
the new order of things to become habitual. A 
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4. I prefer a long tenure, or better, as in this 
city, no tenure other than the wili of the Board. 
Superintendents are elected without mention of 
any kind as to length of term or method of dis- 
missal. I was instrumental in inaugurating this 
plan believing that it was the right one considered 
from the standpoint of the community as well as 
the*superintendent. I have not changed my views 
on this subject in considerably more than a decade. 

5. Have little knowledge of the conditions ol 


; a superintendent to get acquainted with a large school affairs under a commission form of govern- 
system of schools. He should be able to give him- ment. 
: self this year to study the systems in order to make 6. Have had no experience with election by 


the people at the polls, and hence have no intimate 
knowledge. 

7. Tenure provided by the legislature may be 
feasible perhaps, but not desirable. Communities 
should be able to get rid of a superintendent for 
good cause at any time. I like the plan stated 
above which puts the Board as well as the superh- 
tendent on trial—the Board must justify itself to 
the community in case of its removal of an efficient 
superintendent, and the superintendent must 
justify to the Board his right to be retained. 


B. M. Watson, 
Superintendent, Spokane, Washington. 


I agree with you that the habit of beheading 1s 
one of the serious professional conditions today. 
In the final analysis, most of the cases coming 
under my observation may be resolved into this 
proposition: “We behead because we behead.” | 
am inclined to think that all this business is like 
an epidemic of scarlet fever or mumps. It will 
have its run, then there will be a limited period 
of peace and quiet, and then it will have another. 


sibility between high school principals and tie 
superintendent. As far as I know, wherever there 
has been a tendency to make the high school ad- 


ministration independent of the superintendent 


: term of not less than four years is essential to 
. F long tenure for the superintendent. This tenure This will be true as long as there is such a mix- 
. should be fixed by legislative enactment. It is so ture of legislative and administrative functions 
ti ’ fixed in Louisiand and is working satisfactorily. as obtains under our present theories of repre- 
Popular election of a superintendent would, in sentative government. 
- my judgment, be a most pernicious plan. It would I have sometimes thought that if the power to 
et i always result in putting in a “local man” when a_— app: int superintendents of schools and heads of 
hh vacancy occurred and would powerfully tend to- educational institutions could be in the hands of a 
8 t ward provincializing school systems. An efficient central, nonpolitical authority, like the Board of 
4 superintendent is not necessarily a popular man. Regents of the state of New York, there night be 
ai ii There are times when he must make himself un- more stability, and a superintendent would be tree 
om popular with many in order to do the things most to go ahead and do his work without the necessity | 
| necessary to the progress of the schools. Should of constantly taking the temperature of public 
one of these periods of unpopularity come sentiment and without being hampered by these 
election time, the superintendent would petty, personal and sometimes spiteful interests. 
Hl eliminated. sut this would mean, in most states, a long step 
i st if away from present theories of government. It 
| PhS might mean, also, a loss of vahiable local interest ; 
Memerk,.N. and pride in the public schools. Perhaps the best 
we can do is to try to educate the public into a 
on 1. The superintendent should not be relieved healthy public sentiment in regard to these | 
i ; of responsibility for the administration of high matters. 
; i schools despite the danger incurred of shortening I should not favor at all the division of respon- 


his tenure if he does his duty. 


2. Divorcement of the purely business manage- 
ment from the professional work tends to per- 


' manency to some extent in many places no doubt. 


fl In this city the differentiation is fait accompli ex- of schools, conditions have been less harmonious 
} cept so far as this, the superintendent makes all than where the superintendent's supervision covers 
recommendations and reports on work done as re- — the high schools in the same manner as the grade 


me, 
in- 


schools. Such an arrangement, it seems to 


quested. Plan is very satisfactory. 
would be always likely to result in the same 


3. I know of none. 
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E. J. TOBIN, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, COOK COUNTY, ILLINOIS, AND HIS SCHOOL 
AND COUNTRY LIFE DIRECTORS. ‘ 


Reading from left to right: Top row,—George E. Ferrell, Country Life Directur, Divisiin1; Kdward J. Tobin, County Superintencentcf 


Schools; Eugene M. Phillips, Country Life Director, Division 3. 


Second row : James W. Calley, Country Life Director, Division 5, 


Orville T. Bright, Jr., Country Life Director, Division 2, Thomas W. Hart, Country Life Director, Division 4. 


tolerable conditions that existed in New York 
state when the Regent’s department and the state 
superintendent’s department covered separate and 
independent fields. 

1 know places where the business management 
and the professional work are entirely divorced, 
the latter being under the charge of the superin- 
tendent. | know other places where the opposite 
plan prevails. I cannot see that it makes any 
difference with the superintendent’s tenure nor 
with the degree or likelihood of unrest. 

I believe, as a rule, the longer the term of office 
of the superintendent, the better. The long term 
tends to avoid a running fight and reduces war- 
fare to fewer, more decisive contests. 

In the city of Buffalo we have seen splendid 
progress for twenty years where the superinten- 
dent is elected by popular vote. Before that time, 
We saw the worst possible conditions under the 
same plan. We see similar extremes under the 
plan of a small board elected at large and under 
the plan of the small appointive board. 

Of one thing I am positive, namely, that the 
Washington (state) plan whereby the school ad- 
ministration is entirely independent of and sepa- 
rate from every other branch of government, is 
the best plan yet discovered. I should certainly 
not favor placing the schools under a department 
of the commission form of government. IT have 
doubts as to the wisdom of tenure provided by the 
legislature. 


Crartes C. Hugues, 
Superintendent, Sacramento, California. 


1. The educational system must be taken as 
awhole. There can be no broken line in the train- 


ing of a child if it is to advance to the highest point 
possible. To be sure that child advances by 
stages, but each stage or each period in the life of 
a child must be properly prepared for the next 
step. This, alone, should preclude the division of 
responsibility in our cities by relieving the super- 
intendent of responsibility for the high schools. 
The severest criticism upon the public school sys- 
tem, I believe, of today, is the lack of articulation 
between the high schools and the elementary 
schools.. This has been brought about, largely, 
by divided responsibility. A wide gap has been 
left between the two, the elementary schools do- 
ing all they can to prepare children for life, 
the high school bending every effort to 
prepare students for the university, and the two 
have not met. Wise supervision would hold the 
high school principal in the same relation to the 
superintendent as the grammar school principal. 
It would cover the local educational field as a unit, 
and not in broken parts. The tendency will be to 
extend beyond the high school, and in our larger 
communities bring the first two years of the uni- 
versity— the junior college—under the same 
direct, unified supervision of the whole. The 
rights of our secondary schools as preparatory 
schools for higher education their academic ideals, 
their welcome of the few and elimination of the 
many, has built up a unique educational system. 
This is rapidly changing and must be completely 
changed, before our educational system will come 
into its own. Our first duty is to unify the whole 
system into a straight line for the preparation of 
all children for their life’s work. It is a weakness 
due to bad administration and poor management, 
if the responsibility for the direction of elementary 
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TOBIN’S ACHIEVEMENT THROUGH ACHIEVE- 
MENT 


Edward J. Tobin comes near being an educa- 
tional wizard, his rural school achievements re- 
minding one of the achievements of Edison. As 
Superintendent of Cook County, Illinois, he has 
achieved so much that he is in a class by him- 
self. He has ingenious initiative, unbounded 
courage, supreme tact, and is in all things genuine. 

The school buildings and grounds are greatly 
improved, the teaching and discipline have 
annulled antiquated traditions and teachers are 
alert, sympathetic, and in dead earnest. His 
rural and village schools have extensive, inten- 
sive, and inspiring supervision and _ leadership. 
These schools are in five districts, under five 
country life leaders, men who are ardent students 
of rural problems, and deeply in love with their 
mission. ‘They are paid $2,000 and are on duty 
six days in the week and fifty-two weeks in the 
year. 

They improve the schoolroom work immensely ; 
they entirely transform the play and recreation 
life of the pupils; they make the home work of 
the boys and girls much more significant; they 
have the school property put in the best of shape 
and keep it so, and they are immensely helpful 
to the young people who are through with 
school, becoming local leaders in all recreation 
and amusements. 

Already Mr. Tobin has the appropriation for 
aman to be the leader of these country life 
leaders and through them of the community life 
through the schools more skillfully and completely 
than has been done hitherto, here or elsewhere, 
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by any county agent or county demonstrator. He 
will thus unify all county activities through the 
schools. He will enable these country life 
directors to be intelligent and efficient secretaries, 
as it were, initiating and directing for the best 
results, all activities, agriculturally, industrially, 
educationally and socially. They serve every in- 
terest and are on the job all the time. While 
they are school men tliey are more than that. 
They improve the class work but they look upon 
that as only a means to a larger end. They - 
neither fritter away their time criticising trifles 
nor allow the teachers to waste their energies in 
frivolous phases of school work. 

Mr. Tobin’s vision is imparted to _ this 
eminent specialist who passes it on to the country 
lite directors, and they in turn to the teacher. 
All that is best in the club work of boys and girls 
in theory and practice anywhere and everywhere 
has been developed under the skillful guidance 
of these country life directors who link the home, 
community, and school in study, work, and recrea- 
tion. Evenings, Saturdlays, and during the long 
summer vacation these country life directors find 
ways and means of interesting the pupils and the 
community in all things well worth while. Their 
activity tends to eliminate all idleness, aimless- 
ness, and discontent, from all classes of their com- 
munity. 

Mr. Tobin thinks the individual district would 
do well to have its teacher employed for the year 
for intensive community work and one district 
has already arranged with its teacher. Mr. Seth 
Shepard, an earnest and efficient young man, for 
the vacation on the same basis as for the school 
year. He has had $900 for nine months, and 
now he has $1,200. He has every boy and girl 
in his school enlisted for specific work in the three 
months of vacation. Each child has a garden 
patch, pays his father rent therefor, keeps a close 
account of all expenses, sells whatever he raises, 
credits his garden therewith, competing with his 
fellows both as to success in crop raising and 
economy of management. 

Mr. Tobin plans to have by and by an expert 
specialist in entomology, who shall educate the 
teachers to educate the children, and educate the 
adults to deal advantageously with the pests that 
now spread ruin in many of their fields. 

Mr. Tobin also has a vision of having in the 
near future a noble sociological leader for the 
social life of Rural Cook County. 

All through the county there have been com- 
munity gatherings in nearly every schooihouse, 
and this year there are ten school festivals— 
grove picnics—which bring together ten groups 
of districts, averaging about fourteen districts in 
each group. I have enjoyed meeting with two 
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of these. Mr. Tobin and the entire five country 
liie leaders are at each of the ten festivals meet- 
ing parents, teachers, pupils, leading them in the 
festival features of the day. 

At the great fair at the Colliseum in Chicago, 
for the entire ten days, some one of these rural 
schools was demonstrating something done in a 
country school. Every. school in Rural Cook 
County had something to do in the presence oi 
the onlooking multitude. There was no artificial 
nonsense, no traditional showing off, just the real 
doing of real things. It was a school in action. 

Mr. Tobin has had Achievement Clubs organ- 
ized throughout Rural Cook County, has a gem 
of a button made for those who win in achieve- 
ment honors, publishes a county paper,— 
Achievement,—and in May at the Art Museum 
in Chicago teachers of eighty-nine boys and 
girls notified the judges that these eighty-nine 
pupils had achieved something so noteworthy 
and unusual as to entitle them to wear the 
achievement button and be enrolled as a mem- 
ber of the Achievement Club. They demon- 
strated their claims to the satisfaction and delight 
of the achievement judges. 

This is not all but it is sufficient. Isn't Edward 
J. Tobin a great Apostle of Achievement? Has 
he not read his title clear to all the honors of one 
who has achieved the art of inspiring achieve- 
ment? 

But who is Edward J. Tobin, the Achiever? 
We regret to say—possibly regret to say—that he 
is not a university or a normal school 
graduate. He has just been achieving without 
having been trained how to achieve in standardized 
ways. Twenty years ago he was teaching a one- 
room country school in Cook County. On May 
26, 1914, I was with him where he taught that one- 
room school in May 1894. He studied while 
teaching, and was ready to try the Chicago ex- 
aminations, but when the day came therefor, the 
world famous railroad strike was on, and he had 
to walk many miles in the early morning to get a 
street car on which to get into Chicago by nine 
o'clock. He passed the Chicago examinations, 
but so did a host of others, and all he could do 
that year was to “substitute,” and he taught in 
more than fifty different classes in every con- 
ceivable kind of an elementary class. But he 
studied hard, studied by himself and in two years 
passed the principal’s examination. 

A principal's certificate was one thing but a 
principalship was quite another, and for two years 
more, with a principal’s certificate in his pocket, 
he did grade work hither and thither. Fifteen 
vears ago he received his first appointment as 
principal—a very small school. Here he staid 
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five yeage when he was advanced to another school 
somewhat larger and there he staid six years. 

Neither position carried prestige with it, and 
had his nomination as county superintendent de- 
pended upon professional influence he would not 
have been thought of as a candidate. But the 
boys in the Hayes and Healy districts in which he 
had been principal for eleven years, believed in 
him with intense ardor, were devoted to him with 
wild enthusiasm, and these boys, their fathers, 
and mothers, and all the teachers who had been 
associated with him and their friends, got into 
the game, and won for him the nomination at 
the first Direct Primary ever held in the county, 
and he was the first man of his party to be elected 
to the office in forty years. 

For three years and a half only has Edward J. 
Tobin been county superintendent, but the series 
of personal achievements that put him there, was 
but a foretaste of the achievements that have 
been succeeding one another in noble fashion 
along every line of rural improvement. 

Incidentally he has broken the record in rais- 
ing the standards of teaching and in increasing the 
minimum wage of rural teachers. 

Mr. Tobin has the genius to see the obvious 
community needs where others see conventional 
educational standards. He realizes that practice 
without progress signifies little to a system. That 
the virtue of an idea in theory or practice is in the 
results demonstrated. He knows the difference 
between galvanized artificiality and reality. 

THE CHURCHILL ADDRESS 

We are using this week the larger part of an 
address recently delivered by Thomas W. 
Churchill, president of the Board of Education 
of New York City. 

New York certainly has never had such a live 
wire—would there were as expressive a term that 
was not so threadbare—educationally as is Mr, 
Churchill. A live wire is always dangerous. The 
power is there but there is so much of it that it 
will short circuit if it has half a chance, will burn 
out a fuse like tinder, will sizzle, sputter and flash 
lightening if anything goes wrong or fre- 
fuses to go right. Never touch a live wire unless 
that is your business, and you are equipped for 
it. All of which applies to Thomas W. Churchill, 
educationally. 

People like a live wire. They enjoy its power, 
they like to know that a tiny wire can carry light, 
power, messages, almost regardless of weight or 
distance, and the live wire man is as much appre- 
ciated as the live wire itself. 

We have not used the entire address, because 
we think it stronger without the side lines to 
which he often diverted thought as he read it, and 
because some of his personalities would not only 
hurt some of our readers but might injure the 
cause which his manly courage is ennobling. 
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THE MAN WHO DARES 

The election of Dr. Wilbur H. Bender to the 
chair of agricultural education in the State Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, is of unusual significance, 
not only to the university to which he will give 
distinguished service but to professional heroism. 

Dr. Bender was for many years head of the 
Training School of the lowa State Teachers’ 
College and was among the educational leaders 
of the state in position and influence, but he 
realized that regardless of efficiency, promotion 
was highly improbable and much further personal 
growth there was not likely. He deliberately 
resigned and went to the State Agricultural 
College at Ames to add agriculture to his general 
educational equipment. It was an exceedingly 
heroic, professional act, but before the first year 
closes he has a moS&t attractive position at a 
salary above anything he had received or was 
likely to receive. The educational world likes 
the man who dares. 


TEXAS TO [THE FRONT 

Gatesville, Texas, is just erecting a new 
$25,000 high school building fully equipped for 
teaching domestic science, agriculture, music and 
all other regular high school work. So excellent 
has been the work done in this town that out of 
a population of six hundred white children, one 
hundred and thirty-two’ are enrolled in high 
school. 

That the kind of a thorough, all-round educa- 
tion that is offered by this school with its strong 
teachers, is appreciated by the people is shown by 
the fact that there are more children enrolled in 
the sixth and seventh grades than in the first and 
second. They say that it is practically impossible 
to find a boy to deliver meat for the butcher, so 
popular is school with them. 

Superintendent G. W. Harris says 
record of the school is due to the 
training of his teachers. They are practically all 
graduates from college or normal schools and 
have taken summer work in Chicago University, 
Teachers’ College and other institutions of a like 
character. They are a_ splendid, earnest, pro- 
gressive lot of teachers but one does not need to 
be in this school long and see the quick tr@ppon- 
siveness of the pupils, their thorough mastery of 
their work and high standards of scholarship, the 
loyalty of both teachers and pupils to the school, 
to realize that the one who is the great force back 
of it all is Superintendent Harris himself, who has 
been the leader in this school for a number of 
years, and whose high ideals and_ faithful work 
have made it possible for the school to have so 
splendid a record. 


the good 
strength and 


MARKETING TO ADVANTAGE 

All through the South the rural schools help 
the boys and girls in every way, not only in the 
the selection of seed, in adapting it to soil and 
market, in preparation of soil and cultivation of 
the crop, but help the boys and girls to market 
them as well. 

In one consolidated district in Mississippi, all 
the children sell all the eggs for thirty-five cents a 
dozen instead of fifteen cents. 
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They merge their egg business, shipping them 


f 


to Gulfport twice-a week in quantity. They pack 
with care, and are sure that no eggs are more than 
four days old when shipped. 

They have established their reputation and get 
an extra price for their eggs because of their 
freshness and packing. That has several features 
of wholesome education. 


ww 


OUR GLORIOUS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Mary Antin’s “The Promised Land,”’* is more 
significant a hundred fold than all the factious 
criticisms of the public schools that have been pub- 
lished. 

The schools are not perfect, they never will be, 
but they are as near perfect as is the making of 
laws, the interpretation of laws, and their admin- 
istration; as near perfect as is the practice of law 
or medicine, as the preaching of the gospel or the 
administration of missions; as near perfect as agri- 
culture or manufactures, as road _ building or 
bridge building, as steam railroading or street 
railroading ; as near perfect as any phase of human 
endeavor in which a large number of persons are 
interested, 


*“The Promised Land,” Published by Houghton Mifflin Co. 
CONFESSION 

We were of those who felt aggrieved that the 
Panama Exposition was not to be a Pacific-Gulf 
Exposition with New Orleans as the seat of action, 
but having been privileged more than once to go 
to San Francisco and see what they are doing with 
their $18,000,000, with no government aid, we 
humbly confess our mistake and say frankly that 
we believe San Francisco is the only place in 
America where such an Exposition could have 
been held as gloriously as the Panama Canal 
opening deserves. 


> 


HONORING DR. JORDAN 

The devotion of Minneapolis to Superintendent 
Charles M. Jordan is in no wise unexpected but 
it is no less gratifying. The board of education 
has made him Superintendent Emeritus and near 
a thousand teachers and other friends gave him 
a great banquet, the dessert of which was an 
automobile for him to enjoy in his leisure. 


The “average attendance” in any national re- 
port is comparatively meaningless because there 
is unformity of method of computing it. 


Sex-hygiene teaching appears to be formally 
opposed by the Catholic Church and by the 
Presbyterian Church, 


Superintendent Randall J. 
tion for a five-year 
appreciation, 


Condon’s_ re-elec- 
term at $10,000 is eloquent 


Houston raises the salary of Superintendent 
P. W. Horn to $5,000. This is a noble recogni- 
tion. 


American Institute of Instruction, 
University, Cambridge, Mass., July 1-3. 


Harvard 


July 4-11, 1914: National 
tion, St. Paul. 


Education Associa- 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A, E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


COUNCIL BLUFFS AND OMAHA 


I was in Omaha on the eve of Memorial Day, 
1914, I had heard an old soldier recite the horrors 
of Andersonville Prison into which he was ushered 
with fifteen thousand luckless Union captives, and 
from which he escaped heroically before his time. 
I had that day also heard eighth grade youngsters, 
in a lovely park, attempting to react the capture 
and sentence to death of Nathan Hale, the spy of 
the Revolution, whose last words were: “My only 
regret is that I have but one life to give for my 
country.” ‘To the veteran, Russell, war was real, 
and the recital thrilling; but the lads could not 
even be suggestive of anything sad or heroic. 

My soldier boy life was not long enough nor 
serious enough to have memories that are tragic, 
but Memorial Day is always so shadowed with 
the horrors of war that I rebel at the possibilities 
of war over such an incident as that at Tampico. 

Old Soldier Russell’s Andersonville story was 
the most harrowing half hour of my life partly be- 
cause I was of a regiment that guarded Southern 
prisoners at Camp Morton, Indianapolis, and was 
on duty one night when men were shot in their at- 
tempt to escape. Even the fringe of war is’ Hell. 

It was a great relief, therefore, when a party of 
buoyant friends in a touring car took me across 
the Missouri up to the outmost rim of the Bluffs, 
where Indians held council from time immemorial, 
where latter day saints held council as they were 
being pushed out upon the trackless prairie-desert 
sixty-five years ago, where President Lincoln and 
General Dodge held council and selected this as 
the terminus of the great railway more than fifty 
years ago. 

Council Bluffs, indeed, they have been, and it is 
well that General Dodge, at four score and four, 
the last survivor of his military rank earned in the 
Union army, had the spot marked by granite shaft 
while he was able to dedicate it to the memory of 
the Immortal Martyr President. 


The patriotic sentiment was adequate but it 
was not all the glory. It was an evening hour 
made by the gods for such a setting. The sky 


was fleckless ; the shy crescent moon and the even- 
ing star alone under the canopy of heaven were 
coquettishly looking at one another, while in the 
distance over the forest-lost city the horizon 
blushed modestly. 

But patriotic emotions, and scenic glory faded 
away in the presence of personal memories. 
Thirty-nine years before I had stood on that cres- 
cent of Council Bluffs. Almost forty years! I 
alone of that party of three-score and ten am mak- 
ing that continental trip mnow-a-days—most of 
them have journeyed to another world. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS. 

Fortunately, my thought is usually forward and 
not backward, and the achievements and aspira- 
tions of J. H. Beveridge, superintendent of Council 
Bluffs, and leader of the boys and girls who are 
to make the years to come much more glorious, 


even than those that have been, are even more in- 
spiring than memories, much more thrilling than a 
matchless sky as human nature is more vital and 
complex than nature, 

Superintendent Beveridge is developing phases 
of educational extension ahead of most cities of the 
state, and I think he leads the country, in having a 
vigorous Fathers’ Club, a club which vies with the 
Mothers’ Club in vitality and force for good in 
making public sentiment, and in directing social 
and educational energies. 

Council Bluffs is leading that part of the coun- 
try in having an elementary school in which every 
pupil has his own individual school garden of 
about twenty-four square feet, in which he raises 
early vegetables for market, the proceeds going 
into the class treasury for class investments or 
school investments as may be decided later. 

A transportable moving picture equipment is to 
be provided for the schools of the city to be in- 
stalled at the opening of the coming school year. 
Superintendent Beveridge is not only highly 
popular locally, educationally and civically, but he 
is one of the most acceptable educational speakers 
in the group of states that centre in Omaha and 
Council Bluffs, especially popular is he on gradua- 
tion occasions. 


OMAHA. 


Because of its location lam in Omaha many 
times each year, oftener probably than in any 
city beyond the Alleghenies except Chicago, and 
there is always something well worth learning in 
Omaha. 

Superintendent E. U. Graff is developing some- 
thing all the time. Last year he _ installed, 
equipped, and brought to a high state of efficiency 
a commercial high school of rare excellence, and 
this year he is developing a plant for boys who are 
out of step and are not inclined to try to get into 
step in the old ways. 

Without appreciable expense, by the use of a 
vacant lot and two small discarded cottage school 
buildings, Mr. Graff has installed one of the best 
plants for out-of-step boys in the country. The 
capacity is limited to fifty, and it is full to the limit 
all the time. It is so popular that it is no hard- 
ship for any boy to be sent there, and it requires 
some firmness and shrewdness to keep out boys 
who will often resort to almost any means to se- 
cure admittance. 

Printing is the most popular department, and 
boys who have always loafed in their studies and 
risked much in deportment in the grades, will be 
superlatively good to get in and stay in this de- 


partment. All job printing for the entire school 
system is done here. Discipline almost wholly 
eliminated and progress is exceedingly rapid. 


Woodwork ‘and forge work are popular with the 
boys and provision is made for yard athletics. 
Omaha is supplied with well wooded parks, and 
several of the elementary grades had their closing 
exercises this year inthe parks, while all high 
schools united in a grand field day, participated in 
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by 5,000 students, and their sports were enjoyed 
by 20,000 citizens old and young. 

Mr. Graff, Miss Belle Ryan, assistant superin- 
tendent, and the specialists in the department are 
doing as good team work professionally and 
scholastically as can be found anywhere. They 
are backed in their efforts by exceptionally loyal, 
intense, and efficient principals. 

Miss Kate McHugh, who has distinguished her- 
self by superb management of a large high school 
of wide awake young men and young women, and 
who has so won the respect and admiration of the 
fraternity of the state as to win the presidency of 
the State Association in a spirited referendum 
campaign, will be entitled to retire on a comfort- 
able pension in the near future. When she retires 
it will be a purely voluntary retirement and Mr. 
Reed, the vice-principal will succeed her not only 
without opposition, but with the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the board of education, the faculty, the 
student body, and the alumni. 


UNCERTAIN TENURE OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


(Continued from page 701) 


and high schools is divided. It is unfortunate that 
we are compelled to carry the names “primary” 
“orammar” and “high schools.” It would be 
wiser to use “first to twelfth year inclusive.” 

2. Cannot see where it would tend to per- 
manency if the purely business management were 
divorced from the professional work. <A wise ad- 
ministrator, who wishes to do the strongest pro- 
fessional work possible, must be in close touch 
with the business end of his department. Pro- 
fessional advance requires financial help. I be- 
lieve that a broad superintendent can direct the 
two. Ina large department there should be busi- 
ness management, and the business manager 
should be either under the direction, or in a very 
close relation with the superintendent—better 
under his direction. Permanency depends largely 
upon success, and success in school administration 
comes from harmonious advance along all lines, 
financial as well as professional. 

3. I know of no advantages to arise from an 
annual election. It should make no difference to 
a strong superintendent whether he is elected an- 
nually, or weekly, or monthly. If he is the right 
kind of a man he won’t care. He cannot afford to 
stay where he is not wanted. If the community 
falls so low as to allow its superintendent to be 
removed for political reasons, the wise man _ will 
quit. There will be other openings for him. 
There is no question but that a term of four or 
five years may make a superintendent feel more 
secure and more decisive in his work. 

4. The disadvantages in a two, three, four, 
five, Or six-years tenure, are all to the community 
which has made a poor selection; to the right man 
it should make no difference. 

5, Election by the people at the polls is ruinous 
to any system. The people dp not select in this 
case. The candidate selects himself and rung for 
office, and the people fool themselves into the be- 
lief that they are electing their choice. Superin- 
tendence is expert work and experts should be 
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sou The real expert will not go through a 
political campaign for the sake of a job. 

6. We have, in the City of Sacramento, a com- 
mission form of government. The commissioners 
are paid, and they also sit as a Board of Education. 
Under the laws of our state, they must sit as a 
separate body entirely distinct from their function 
as city commissioners. There are many distinct 
advantages. They give all their time and thought 
to the business of conducting the city government, 
also of school government. Being a small body 
with many duties it is necessary for them to/em- 
ploy experts and give the expert full sway in the 
conduct of their departments. Our exper-ence 
here, has been, so far, entirely to the advantage 
of the system. Of course, should the wrong kind 
of people be selected as commissioners the result 
would be bad, but the same would be true if the 
Boards were separate. If the wrong kind of 
members were elected the results would be bad. 
It is up to the community in any case. They will 
get the kind of government they vote for, and can 
expect nothing else. Under right conditions the 
small governing body devoting all its time to the 
affairs of the city, is far better than a large number 
of separate boards. 

%. Tenure provided by the legislature is 
feasible. In our state, city superintendents are 
elected for four years. It is no longer questioned, 


and seems to meet with the approval of everybody. 
W. D. Parkinson, 


Superintendent, Waltham, Mass. 

The school superintendent has been working 
out a new problem. There are difficulties in that 
problem and he has not mastered them all. The 
public has not understood his task. He has _ not 
fully understood it himself and has not always been 
able to make his employers believe he understood 
it as well as he did. As a consequence, the mor- 
tality among superintendents has been high. They 
have been turned out for every reason and for no 
reason. In the endeavor to protect them, all 
sorts of remedies have been proposed. Some 
would tie the hands of school committees so that 
they could not do unreasonable things. But 
when we tie an official’s hands so he cannot do 
harm, we usually tie them equally against his do- 
ing good; and school committees have, after all 
done more good than harm. They have stood be- 
tween teachers and superintendents on the one 
hand, and the populace and the courts on the 
other, at times when superintendents and teachers 
were quite glad to have them. Others have pro- 
posed to do away with school committees and re- 
duce the school system to a department of politi- 
cal government. That is the homeopathic remedy. 
Because politics have sometimes crept into the 
schools, we are to immunize the schools by plung- 
ing them into politics. 

The truth is that a school committee, and an 
elected school committee, is a very efficient instru- 
ment for its purpose. The superintendent could 
not have got so far on the way without it. In 
fact, the school board with a superintendent as its 
executive officer has proven so efficient when 
properly constituted that the most recent progress 
in municipal government looks to reproducing the 
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same combination in the constitution of the city 
itseli. The city manager plan is in effect the 
school committee and superintendent on a larger 
scale. It would be deserting the field on the eve 
of victory to abandon this combination now. The 
progress of school supervision has been astonish- 
ingly rapid. We need to beware not to endanger 
the whole cause for the sake of protecting our- 
selves as individuals here or there. 

Public education is a new enterprise in the 
world. It has recently come to be regarded as a 
function of government, and those who have made 
this discovery are in great haste to harness it into 
the political team. They are probably mistaken. 
At least, it is too early to jump-to their conclusion. 
Public education is a function of society rather than 
of government. It is the means which society 
employs to improve itself rather than to improve 
its government. Originally it was distinctly 
separated from the political system. The old 
school district was nota unit of government. 
The modern board of education is in many ad- 
vanced communities quite independent of the city 
government, and there is good reason to believe 
that complete independence is most advantageous 
to the schools. 

The superintendent is new. He is educating the 
community to new ideals. Mortality is always 
high on the frontier. The superintendent has 
sometimes tried too hard to prove himself a 
necessity, and has upset the wagon in trying to 
keep ahead of the procession. He has sometimes 
asserted himself as an expert before proving him- 
self one. He has sometimes himself become ex- 
pert in the political game. He has sometimes al- 
lowed himself to be side-tracked on the theory that 
he was only the people’s hired man, and again he 
has declared his independence of critics and poli- 
ticians so loudly as to constitute a challenge. He 
has sometimes been overthrown while struggling 
manfully, but humbly, to convince his board and 
his community. Nevertheless he is making head- 
way. The best step that can now be taken for his 
protection is to give him indefinite tenure, freeing 
him from the periodic election with its invitation 
to fault finding, without, however, making difficult 
his removal the moment he loses the confidence of 
his board; to pay him enough to attract manly 
men; to establish him as the real executive and 
professional adviser of the board; and to remove 
the common impression that he is the subordinate 
of any individual member of the board,—even of 
its chairman. 

The superintendent’s own problem is to dignify 
instead of to belittle the office of school com- 
mittee, to magnify and to conserve the usefulness 
of the school committee in the eyes of the voters, 
in the eyes of the individual member, and for the 
benefit of the schools. Then perhaps more care 
will be taken to elect suitable members. 

There may be times when committees obstruct. 
But in general, the superintendent needs them to 
steady his progress, and occasionally to keep him 
moving. And he should magnify his own office 
not by making it conspicuous, but by making him- 
self useful. He should be important not because 
he knows more than anybody else or because he 
has authority over anybody else, but because he is 
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in position to oversee the whole scheme and to 
keep it in balance. ‘The high school needs to De 
kept within his view as much as the grades. The 
high school master and the grammar school 
master may feel themselves,—and indeed he may 
feel them,—his superiors in professional skill and 
intellectual capacity, but this does not forbid his 
being useful to both and to their schools. He 
should be a support and a balance to both without 
getting in the way of either. 

Incapacity to work in harness with others is as 
great a defect in a high school principal as in a 
grammar school principal. It is an equally great 
defect in a superintendent. 


UNIVERSITY SURVEY 


All members of ‘the faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin have received from Governor Mc- 
Govern twenty pages of questions with twenty 
blank pages for answers. Of course this is a part 
of the “Survey” of the State University. Here are 
sample questions which the Governor thinks 
present an opportunity for the Professors to ren- 
der the cause of university efficiency a distinct set- 
vice. 


By what product or results do you fee! 
that your university work should be 
judged? Please list typical products 
which you wish recorded among your ser- 
vices to productive scholarship, learning, 
social progress, etc. Do, you feel that 
committee assignments help or interfere 
with your instruction work? How much 
time do you give to work as student ad- 
viser; to conferences with your students ; 
to classroom work; to research? 

How could faculty meetings be made 
of greater value to you? Under what 
difficulties, if any, are you working which 
interfere with your highest efficiency as 
faculty member? What lines of univer- 
sity work would you like to do which your 
present program does not permit? 

Do you feel that faculty members are 
underpaid? Over paid? Over worked? 
Under worked? Will you suggest ways 
more closely to fit pay to work or work 
to pay? 

State specifically what you have done to 
acquaint yourself with actual conditions 
and needs in Wisconsin that relate to the 
work of your department. What Wis- 
consin communities have you visited? 

How have you been helped in dealing 
with students, in method of instruction 
and subject matter—by the president, 
dean, chairman, instructors in charge, 
university scientific societies. 

What individual attention have you 
given to students doing unsatisfactory 
work in spite of their best efforts? To 
lagging students who seem not to try? 

To students who “pass” but seem not to 
try? 
There are twenty pages of similar questions. 
It would be interesting to read some comments 
that the professors will not write. 
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VOLLEY BALL* 
HENRY S. CURTIS 
PLAY AND RECREATION. 


Volley ball I believe to be the very best game 
wehave. It is a game that is played with a sheep- 
skin or horsehide ball a little smaller and a little 
lighter than a basket ball. In Germany a similar 
game, faustball, is played over a rope; in this 
country volley ball is usually played over a tennis 
net that is stretched so that the top of the net is 
seven feet anda 
half the 
ground. The in- 
door size of the 
court is twenty-five 
by fifty feet. Out- 
doors it is often 
played on a court 
thirty-five’ by 
seventy feet, or 
even larger. Any 
number of players 
may participate, 
but matched games 
are usually played 
with five or six on 
a side The ball is 
served over the 
net with the palm of the hand, = as 
one would serve tennis. The server 
stands with one foot on the back line. Those on 
the opposing side strike the ball while it is in the 
air and return it in this way to the other court. lf 
the ball that is served is not returned or is knocked 
out of bounds, it scores one for the server. If the 
opponents knock it back and the serving side does 
not return it, the server is out. Twenty-one points 
are a game according to Spalding rules, but it is 
sometimes played with fifteen-minute halves, as in 
basket ball. Volley ball is our best school game, 
because it takes little space for many players and 
is played by the girls as much as the boys. Both 
girls and boys will begin to play it four or five 
years younger than they will basket ball, and will 
continue to play it forty years longer. A whole 
class may be taken into the yard to play volley 


ball. So far as col- 
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ball, as a city class might have gymnastics. The 
net is seven feet and a half high, and the ball is 
often twenty feet in the air. The player must use 
both hands to play skillfully, so he must keep his 
head and his shoulders back and his chest out. 
Volley ball is the best corrective that we have for 
the bad postures of the schoolroom, and the round 
and stooped shoulders which often distinguish the 
country boy. Almost the only game that the busi- 
ness men are playing in the Y. M. C. A. gym- 

nasiums is volley 


lege faculties are 
playing any game 
outside of tennis, it 
is generally volley 
ball. Basket ball 
does not meet this 
need of a game 
that will safeguard 
the later years, be- 
cause it is not 
played after school 
days are over. 
Volley ball in a 
small rural school 
may often be the 


A VOLLEY-BALL GAME only team game 


that there are enough of the older children to play, 
and it is a game of which the girls are at no consid- 
erable disadvantage in playing with boys. It must 
not be thought on this account, however, that the 
children are going to be eager for the game at first. 
It is one of the laws of play that it is independent 
of all thoughts of advantage. Children want to 
participate in the games they see and hear about, 
and no game is very interesting until some little 
skill is acquired. In introducing volley ball tne 
teacher will have to take part with the children. 
After a little skill is acquired there are a few games 
that are more popular, but during the period of 
learning they need all the encouragement and help 
they can have. Volley ball is a good game with 
three or even with two on a side, but it is also 
good with fifteen or twenty on a side. 


*From Play and Recreation. by Henry S. Curtis, Ginn & Company, 
Boston. Used by Permission. 
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STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

There were 4,222 foreign students in attendance at col- 
leges and universities in the United States in the year 
1913, according to figures just compiled at the United 
States Bureau of Education. This is an increase of 577 
in two years. These students are not concentrated at 
the larger and better known institutions, as might be 
expected, but are distributed over 275 different col- 
leges, universities and schools of technology. The num- 
ber given includes only regular students of college or 
graduate grade; if students enrolled in preparatory de- 
partments, short-term courses, summer schools and in- 
dependent professional schools were included, the total 
would be very much larger. 

Canada has the largest representation—653 students 
are from the dominion. China and Japan are not far be- 


hind—there were 594 Chinese students and 336 from Japan - 


attending colleges in the United States in 1913. Of the 
other Oriental or Asiatic peoples, India is represented by 


162 students; Turkey by 143; Korea by 13; Persia by 21; 
and Siam by 138. 

Latin-America is strongly represented. Cuba sends 
209; Costa Rica, 29; Guatemala, 15; Honduras, 12; Nic- 
aragua, 18; Panama, 28; and Salvador, 19. Mexico heads 
the list with 223 students. From South America, Argen- 
tine sends 43 students to our colleges; Brazil, 113; Bolivia, 
8; Chile, 12; Colombia 37; Ecuador, 16; Paraguay, 2; Peru 
25; Uruguay, 2; and Venezuela, 7. 

Abundance of higher education opportunities in the 
British Isles and on the continent of Europe has not pre- 
vented nearly 800 European students coming to America 
to go to college. Great Britain and Ireland are repre- 
sented by 212 students, and Germany, herself the mecca 
of the studious, sends 122. The others, in order of num- 
bers, are: Russia, 124; France, 45; Sweden, 41; Italy, 38; 
Austria-Hungary, 34; Switzerland, 29; Norway, 26; 
Greece, 22; Spain, 20; Netherlands, 19; Bulgaria, 15; 
Roumania, 6; Belgium, 4; Portugal, 8; Montenegro, 1. 
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Even Australia and Africa have students at colleges in 
the United States. There are 56 students from New 
Zealand. Africa is represented by 15 from Egypt, 2 from 
Liberia and 44 from South Africa. 

From American possessions 434 students came to col- 
lege in the United States, 108 from Hawaii, 215 from 
Porto Rico, and 111 from the Philippine Islands. 


vor 


THE OLDEST CITY 


I have seen it stated several times that Panama is the 
oldest city on the American continent. According to the 
historical authorities I have at hand, the city was founded 
in 1673. Which of the two statements is authentic? 

Old Panama was founded by de Avila—more correctly 
Pedro Arias—in 1519. In its time it was the oldest town 
built by Europeans on the mainland of the continent. 
Santo Domingo, on the island of Haiti, is older by fifteen 
years, having been founded in 1804 by Diego Columbus. 
When Sir Henry Morgan was doing a business as a polite 
pirate, he thought of the wealth of Panama; then he 
thought again. With a ship-load or two of buccaneers he 
seized Old Providence, an island not far from the Carri- 
bean coast of the Isthmus of Panama. This island he 
made Ostensibly the base of operations, He attacked and 
captured Darien, thence he made his way across the Is- 
thmus and captured Panama, burning and destroying the 
city. This occurred in 1671. Two years later, the pres- 
ent city was rebuilt by Villacorta, a few miles distant 
from Old Panama. The ruins of old Panama are still 
standing; as a matter of fact, the site is occupied by a 
native village. 


J. W. Redway. 


SECRET OF LONGEVITY 


The following communication, written by Dr. Addison 
Ballard of Pittsfield, appeared recently in the Spring- 
field Republican. 

Washington Irving wrote once to a friend: “A pitcher 
lasts longer for having a flaw in it—it is so much bettter 
taken care of.” 

Which reminds one of that quaint aphorism of Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes: “If you want to live to be a 
hundred years old, be sure in early life to contract an in- 
curable disease!” 

And this suggests that other word, “Nature is apt to 
surprise the valetudinarian with a latent power of long- 
evity of which he had no conception.” 

This, too, will be aptly followed by the saying: “Happy 
is he who can grow smooth like an old shilling as hé 
wears out; he has endured the rubs of life to some pur+ 
pose.” 

Thrice happy, to crown it all, I would say, if he reach 
the century mark without the handicap of either the 
“flaw” or the “incurable disease.” 


W. F. S., Iowa: I wish to express my appreciation of 
the Journal. I truly could not feel posted on my own 
professional interests without it. 

G. E., New York: I consider, the Journal the best 
school paper published and Dr. Winship the prince of 
editors and journalists. 

J. M. P., Washington: I.consider the Journal of Edu- 
cation the magazine ior every teacher. 
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WHAT CAN LITERATUKE DO FOR Mx. By CG 
Alphonso Smith. Garden City, N. Y.; Doubleday, 
Page & Co. Cloth. 228 pp. Price, $1. 00, net. 
Professor C. Alphonso Smith, whose teaching of 

English in the University of Virginia has done much for 
that institution, its prestige, its spirit, and its usefulness, 
describes clearly and charmingly how literature can give 
us an outlet, can keep before us the vision of the ideal, 
can give us a better knowledge of human nature, can re- 
store the past to us, can show us the glory of the com- 
monplace, and can give us the mastery of our own lan- 
guage. 

Professor Smith has given us a book for the school 
and the home, for the-teacher and the business man, for 
the reading circle and the literary club, for anyone and 
ev pepene who seeks to know how to read profitably and 
wisely 

It is not easy to give our readers any faint suggestions 
of the way in which the author vitalizes literature for 
his readers. There is not a paragraph that can stana 
alone dogmatically or didactically. The fascination of 
the book is that Dr. Smith is never telling his readers 
what to do or how to do it, but is always meaning what 
the reader already with that which he can 
know, and see and feel if he will see and feel what Dr. 
Smith evidently sees and feels while he is asking you 
to compare authors and poems. A characteristic para- 
graph is one in which he compares familiarly Joel 
Chandler Harris and his “Uncle Remus: His Songs and 
His Sayings,” with Victor Hugo's “Les Miserables,” 
James Fenimore Cooper’s “The Last of the Mohicans,” 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” This 
skill in weaving phases of literature never sO woven to- 
gether before makes this book attractive in a way that 
none other is. 

“What Can Literature Do For Me, Dr. Smith?” It 
has given me more than one hour of bracing reviews of 
many masters and masterpieces, whom I have long loved, 
but have never before seen in these relations. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH. A Practice Book. By Rose 
Buhlig. Lake High School, Chicago. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 381 p». Price, $1.10. 
There is no worthy reason for encouraging the 

thought that almost any grade of English is sufficient 

for the conduct of business. It is not likely to interfere 
with success in business correspondence to use good 

English. This is the aim of this very interesting work. 

The author imagines that many people engaged in busi- 

ness are, on the whole, “woefully weak in the grammar 

of our language,” and the attempt of this volume is to 
correct this deficiency. The book is made up of three 
parts: (1) Word Study and Grammar; (2) Composition— 
oral and written; and (3) Composition—business groups. 

Hundreds of exercises are given for the sake of prac- 

tice, for correction of common mistakes, for neatness of 

style, etc. The volume is well conceived, and will prove 
of great advantage to those who wish to make their 
business letters read well. 


CROSS TRANSPARENT DRAWING GLASS. By 
Anson K. Cross. Issued by-the author, 1020 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Brookline, Massachusetts. Sixe 74x 
9%. Price, 50 cents, plus parcel post postage basis of 
two pounds. 

This Transparent Drawing Glass is one of the most 
important and significant revolutionary or evolutionary 
aids to drawing. 

It is a glass 7%x9%, framed, with a spirit level. When 
drawing an object a white card is slipped in the frame 
and when it is drawn the card is slipped out and you can 
see how the lines you draw do not merge in the lines 
you see through the glass. A person can see at a glance 
where he went wrong and in a few repetitions learns to 
see things clearly. We think it is the only device that 
tests an angle by the eye and trains the eye to see an 
angle correctly. It would seem as though every teacher 
of drawing, in the early lessons, would have to have this 
Transparent Drawing Glass which will enable any ner- 
son, old or young, however dull or slow, to learn by him- 
self how to see distances, directions and angles correctly 
and express them accurately. In its line it is as distinct 
a discovery as those which have made men famous in 
science. It makes it possible to achieve many things, 
but most of all it literally develops an eye for perspective 
and actually makes the artistically brainless brainy in the 
use of eye and hand. 
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MACAULAY’S SPEECHES ON COPYRIGHT, AND 
LINCOLN’S ADDRESS AT COOPER UNION. 
Edited by Charles R. Gaston, Richmond Hill High 
School, New York. Boston: Ginn & Co. 16mo. 
Cloth. 101 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

The editor has planned the presentation of these ad- 
dresses by Macaulay and Lincoln so as to meet the need 
of advanced pupils in the high school. It is expected that 
in the fourth year of high school the pupil should be able 
for some form of literature that calls for some thought 
expression broader and higher than some story or ro- 
mance. So these splendid argumentative speeches are 
presented as an incentive to high and sustained and log!- 
cal thinking. The choice made by the editor is admir- 
able, and the annotations on the topics all that could be 
asked for. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL BASIS OF NUTRITION. 
By Professor Graham Lusk of Cornell University. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 12mo. Cloth. 
62 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This valuable treatise on a very live subject is a lec- 
ture presented in book form, and formerly delivered be- 
fore the New York Academy of Medicine. The sub- 
ject-matter, after a brief historical introduction, is of 
“The Constant Need of Fuel,” “The Constant Need of 
Protein,” “Habits of Diet,” “The Curious Disease of 
Beri-beri,” and “Criteria of the Monetary Value of 
Foods.” The author has evidently made a careful and 
wide research of the subjects with which he deals, and 
presents his conclusions in popular rather than profes- 
sorial language. His style is terse and readable; his 
statements deserving of wide perusal and _ earnest 
thought. Perhaps those who eat what is set before 
them, and trust to luck for the nutrition from it, might 
find some richly healthful and helpful thoughts in this 
valuable treatise. 


HANDCRAFT IN WOOD AND METAL. A Hand- 
book of training in their practical working for Teach- 
ers, Students, and Craftsmen. By John Hooner and 
Alfred J. Shirley. With over 300 illustrations from the 
Author’s Drawings and from Photographs, including 
Working Drawings of a Progressive Series of Deco- 
rative Objects. Peoria, Ill.: The Manual Arts Press. 
200 pp. (6% x 10.) Price, $3.00. 

The Manual Arts Press of Peoria, Illinois, knows the 
needs of schools and art teachers and always meets their 
needs specifically. They not only command the best of 
American talent, but European talent as well, and this 
work is a notable demonstration of their keenness of 
vision. This book shows some of the nossibilities of 
Handcraft Work in Schools, Technical Institutes and 
Secondary Schools, and will be of service to Teachers 
of Manual Training jn day and evening classes, students 
and general teachers who desire to impart a craft bias 
to their work. 

The study of historic Craftwork has been almost en- 
tirely neglected, hitherto. It is now generally recognized 
that Design and Decoration are largely governed by the 
right apnlication of Material and this book is particu- 
larly useful to the young designer or student, as well as 
to class teachers and instructors in search of data for 
= lessons on woods, metals, and ornamental mater- 
ials. 

Drawing, design and lettering are treated as aids in in- 
dividual designing and sketching, and blackboard illus- 
tration as used for technical classes. Rapid and bold 
blackboard sketching are a valuable aid in classwork. 

The main features of the work are the line and wash 
drawings of models in both wood and metal, and the 
sketches and photographs dlustrating various construc- 
tive or decorative points. The illustrations are very 
numerous and varied in scope. They consist of fine ex- 
amples of historic decorative art, designs for different 
classes of everyday objects suitable for carrying out, 
and practical constructive details. Photographs and 
drawings are both employed, and the total number of 
subjects presented totals over 500. They will be appre- 
ciated wherever amateur and educational craftwork is 
practised. The drawings are complete iin themselves 
and many actually show the main technical processes in- 
volved. The abundant illustrations add greatly to the 
value of the work. 


THE HORACE MANN READERS. Fifth Reader 
By Walter L. Hervey and Melvin Hix. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 442 pp. 
It is not an easy matter to-day to make a successful 

Fifth Reader while forty years ago and earlier this was 

the most attractive and important book of the series. It 
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will be interesting to see how fully these authors have 
succeeded in their attempt to make this as vital and valu- 
able as any one of the earlier books. They have massed an 
unusual number of selections, one hundred and fifty in 
all. Naturally and inevitably the classic and near classic 
American writers are here, but with them are H. Adding- 
ton Bruce, Charles F. Dole, Helen Keller, Alfred Noyes, 
John E. Gunckel, Ernest Thompson Seton and other 
men and women of to-day. 


THE CALL OF THE STARS. A Popular Introduction 
to a Knowledge of the Starry Skies. By John R. Kip- 
pax, M. D., LL. B., Author of “Comets and Meteors,” 
“Churchyard Literature,” etc. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam Sons.. Cloth. With fifty-four illustrations. 425 
RP. (6x 9.) Price, $2.50. 

Whoever in this day makes a book so informing, so 
brilliant, so specific as to be literally a call of the stars 
to students and general readers is a noble minister to 
science and has an educational message that is much 
needed. Astronomy is the grandest and most inspiring 
of the sciences, and one of the serious defects of the elec- 
tive system and utilitarian spirit of the day is the fact 
that no one needs to learn anything of this most inspir- 
ing phase of learning. It is a heavy price to pay for the 
good that comes from the freedom of choice. But it 
places a large responsibility upon teachers and authors, 
for unless they can make the study intensely attractive it 
will not be studied at all, and no one can estimate the 
scholastic calamity of such a condition. “The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth His 
handiwork,” might as well be eliminated from the Book 
of Books when that results from modern educational 
progress. 

In view of such a possibility we welcome with genuine 
satisfaction and delight this book which is in the fullest 
sense the impelling call of the stars. To see the book is 
to want to know it, to know the book is to want to 
know more and more about the stars, and whoever dips 
into the book will find indifferences to astronomy gone 
forever, and whoever stays with it to the final paragraph 
will enjoy it more and more and will be the richer in 


knowledge, the nobler in thought, more reverent in 
spirit. 


NEW BOOKS 


Buhlig’s Business English 
By Ross A. Buu_tic, Lake High School, Chicago, 
with preface by Danret B. Duncan, Professor 
in Columbia University, N. Y. Cloth. 386 pages. 
Introduction price, $1.10. 

Contains all the essentials—spelling, gram- 
mar, punctuation, paragraph study, oral work, 
letter writing, etc.—with abundant exerc ses 
for practice. 


Newell’s General Chemistry 


By Lyman C. NEWELL, Professor of Chemistry 

in Boston University and author of Descriptive 

Chemistry. Cloth. Part I. Descriptive Text. 

Part II. Experiments. 
A new book tomeetnew demands. FExcels in 
directness and simplicity of presentation, and 
in its treatment of the practical applications 
of the subject. 


Weed and Riley’s Crop Production 


By CiaRence M. Weep and E. 

Ritey, State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 

Cloth. About 260 pages. Fully illustrated. 
Gives essential facts concerning the character- 
istics, history, culture, varieties, and enemies 
of commonly grown crops—including vege- 
tables, fruits, flowers, and farm crops. 


Dooley’s Textiles 


Enlarged edition with 62 experiments. By 
Witiram H. Doorey, Principal Technical High 
School, Fall River, Mass. Cloth. 290 pages. 
Illustrated. $1.25. 


D. GC. HEATH & CO.., 


Boston New York 


Publishers 


Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


S of educational news to be 

] “ineertca under this heading are 

solicited from school authorities 

im every state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should 

be short and comprehensive. Copy 

should be received by the editor not 

jater than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


JUNE. 


29 to July 2: Catholic Educa- 
oe Association. Atlantic City, N. 
J.: Rev. Francis W. Howard, 1651 
East Main street, Columbus, O., 
sec’y. 
JULY. 


1-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge; Franklin B. Dyer, Boston, 


pres. 

-11: National Education Association, 

' Bt Paul; David W. Sp er, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


SEPTEMBER. 

-29: International Congress on 
Education, Philadelphia; Su- 
perintendent Martin G 
res.; George W. Flounde 1 
tock Exchange Bldg., Philadel- 

phia, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


15-1%: Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Johnsbury; Superinten- 
dent Margaret Ruiter Kelley, 
Derby, Vt., sec’y. 


NOVEMBER. 
6-8: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 


jation: Kate A. McHugh, Omaha, 
aren: Ellis U. Graff, Omaha, sec’y. 


a 
> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


JOHNSON. The forty-seventh 
annual commencement of 
Normal School was held at Johnson, 
June 14to June 17. Dr. A. G. Peaks, 
the principal, presented a class of 
fifty teachers for graduation. This is 
one of the largest classes in the his- 
tory of the school. Of these, about 
one-half will go into the village 
schools and one-half into the rural 
districts. It would thus seem that 
the school is doing well the work laid 
out for it. 

PROCTOR. An afternoon tea and 
food sale was given by the pupils of 
the public schools May 30; all of the 
cooking was done by pupils of the 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades In the sewing room, work 
done by the school children was on 
exhibition. Members of the senior 
class have during the year, made 
their own graduation dresses. The 
object has been to make a simple 
dress at low cost. All are made of 
the same material, white batiste, but 
are differently trimmed. The result 
is some attractive graduation cos- 
tumes together with considerable 
skill acquired by the young ladies in 
the art of dressmaking. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

WALTHAM. Principal Willis L. 
Eaton of the high school has been 
granted a leave of absence for one 
year for the purpose of study and 
travel in Europe. Mr. Eaton plans 
to spend a large part of his time in 
Germany. 

LEOMINSTER. Superintendent 
Thomas E. Thompson, who has been 
in Monrovia, California, on a year’s 
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writing course? 


efforts. 


Teachers and Pupils 
of Typewriting! 


Have each and all of you registered 
as candidates for one of the new 


Remington Awards 


If you are a typewriter pupil, do you attend 
a school where the Remington Awards are 
given for proficiency in the regular type- 
iti If not, then it would pay 
you to learn all about these awards at the 
nearest Remington office. 


If you are a typewriter teacher, are your classes com- 
peting for these awards, and do you know the prize we 
offer to teachers whose pupils attain a certain standard 
of proficiency on Remington-made machines? Any 
Remington office will tell you. 


If you are a typist, do you know the valuable prizes 
competed for twice a year at every Remington office? 
Better call at the Remington local office in your city and 
get particulars. The prize is worthy of your best 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


leave of absence, has announced that 
he will return to his position here 
this summer. During his absence 
George F. Ellingwood has been act- 
ing superintendent. Mr. Thompson 
has had great success in his school 
work in California and introduced his 
system of minimum essentials there 
with good results. 


AMHERST. President Meikle- 
john outlines a proposed curriculum 
for a liberal college in his last an- 
nual report, in the direction in which 
it seems to him that Amherst might 
wisely continue her development. 
The curriculum suggested is briefly 
as follows:— 

Freshman Year—Social and Eco- 
nomic Institutions, Mathematics and 
Logic, Science, English, Foreign 
Language. 

Sophomore Year—European His- 
tory, Philosophy, Science, Litera- 
ture, Elective. 

Junior Year—American History, 
History of Thought, Elective minor. 
Elective minor. 


Senior Year—Intellectual and 
Moral Problems, Elective major. 


WESTFIELD. Charles Edward 
Fisher of Providence, R. L., has been 
elected superintendent of schools to 
succeed James A. MacDougal. Mr. 
Fisher will begin his duties August 
1, The salary paid the first year will 
be $2,400. Mr. Fisher was gradu- 
ated from Clark University in 1898. 
For the past eleven years he has 
taught in the Rhode Island Normal 
School as head of the mathematical 
department. 


BRIDGEWATER. A class of 158, 
the largest in the history of the Nor- 
mal School at Bridgewater will 
graduate June 16. Dr. C. A. Prosser 
and Deputy Commissioner Orr de- 
livered the addresses at graduation. 


BOSTON. The State Board of 


Education has elected F. G. Wads- 
worth, superintendent at Hallowell 
and Winthrop, Me., to succeed Julius 
E. Warren, who died last March, as 
agent of the board. 
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Additional Str 


Established 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


‘Develop Thrifty Management of School Funds 


By Increasing the Lives of Your Free Text Books 


ONE TO THREE YEARS 


The Holden Book Covers 


[Unfinished Leatherette Material | 


Are Saving Hundreds of Thousands of Dollars Annually to 
School Boards by providir g 
ength to the Bindings and Re-inforcement 


to the Entire Book 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Mr. Wadsworth was graduated in 
1909 from the University of Maine, 
where he had given especial attention 
to questions of rural education. 

Superintendent Wadsworth has 
taken an especially active part in the 
recent movements for the improve- 
ment of the rural schools of Maine 
and is recognized as a leader among 
the superintendents of that state. He 
has made, or has shared in the mak- 
ing of, a number of valuable studies, 
and has been particularly successful 
in obtaining the co-operation of 
school committees in his efforts to 
promote improvements in rural 
schools. 

He has also figured prominently 
in various attempts before the Leg- 
islature to introduce new and better 
conditions of school administration 
as regarde the standardization of re- 
ports, uniformity of accounting, cer- 
tification of. teachers, and the pen- 
sioning of teachers. As vice-presi- 
dent, and later as ‘president of the 
Maine Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. Wadsworth has co-operated 
closely with State Superintendent 
Payson Smith in a variety of move- 
ments affecting the welfare of rural 
schools. Had he remained in Maine 
he would this year have been ap- 
pointed to give lectures to classes of 


prospective teachers in the State 
University. ‘ - 
The Board of Education has 


transferred to its department for the 
training of industrial school teachers 
Charles R. Allen, who for some 
years has been agent for the super- 
vision of industrial schools. In his 
new position, working under the 
Board of Education Mr. Allen will 
have large responsibilities in connec- 
tion with measures now being under- 
taken for the training, in industrial 
schools already established, of a 
limited number of experienced work- 
men to serve as_ industrial school 
teachers. 

To succeed Mr. Allen as agent for 
the supervision of industrial schools, 
the board appointed Chester L. 
Pepper. Mr. Pepper is a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Institute. of 
Technology in the class of 1911. After 
graduation, Mr. Pepper was em- 
ployed as surveyor of mills by the 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company. Later, he was 
employed by the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology to collect data 


as to college buildings, with a view 
to making suggestions as to the most 
satisfactory organization of the build- 
ings of the new “Technology” on the 
Cambridge _ site. Recently, Mr. 
Pepper has been employed by the 
Massachusetts Employers’ Insur- 
ance Association created by the 
Massachusetts Workmen’’s Compen- 
sation Act, principally in making in- 
spection of factories with a view to 
ascertaining the hazards accompany- 
ing various industries. 

In his various occupations, both 
before and since graduating from 
Technology, Mr. Pepper has been 
brought into contact with a great va- 
riety of manufacturing interests, and 
has given especial attention to mat- 
ters of mechanical equipment. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. New Haven is 
congratulating itself on the appoint- 
ment by Mayor Rice of a woman to 
the Board of Education. Mrs. 
Percy T. Walden succeeds L. W. 
Robinson, who has been one of the 
most valuable members of the board 
for several years. For many years 
Mrs. Walder has been among the 
leaders of movements for the ad- 
vancement of the schools. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

HANOVER. Oden C. Gortner of 
the Mansfield Normal School has 
been elected superintendent here. 

ROYERSFORD. Thomas A. 
Back, for the last nine years princi- 
pal of the Spring City schools, has 
been elected superintendent of Ches- 
ter County for a four-year term at 
$3,000. 


PHILADELPHIA. William A. 
Strecher, director of the Department 
of Physical Training of the Board of 
Education, has been appointed sec- 
retary of the committee to arrange 
for the reception and entertainment 
of delegates from Germany and Aus- 


tria who are coming to study systems 


of instruction in physical training in 
American schools and colleges this 
fall. From September 29 to October 
2 they will be in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Strecher has announced that among 


the members of the party will be 
Fred Gron, princival of the Normal 
School at Leipsig, Germany; Dr. 
Victor Pimme, editor of a leading 
paper of Viennt, Austria; Dr. Car! 
Moeller, director of physical curture 
in the public schools of Altona, 
North Germany; Dr. Albert Seibert, 
formerly of Yale University, now di- 
rector of the Boys’ High School of 
Berlin, and others who have achieved 
an international reputation as edu- 
cators. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


FLORALA. Florala will have 
One of the most attractive school 
buildings in the state when the new 
Covington County High School is 
opened here in September. This will 
make two distinctly modern school 
buildings in this little city. 

CASTLEBERRY. The new 
Conecuh County High School build- 
ing, located here, will be opened in 
September. Perry County is also 
to have a new high school building at 
Marion. 


LOUISIANA. 


BATON ROUGE. F. A. Stech of 
the Nebraska State Department of 
Education has been in this state mak- 
ing a study of the schoo! system of 
Louisiana with special reference to 
the parish school administration. 
With C. J. Brown, inspector of rural 
schools, he visited large rural schools 
throughout the state and _ investi- 
gated rural school consolidation, in- 
struction in agriculture and indus- 
trial subjects and school machinery. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


KANSAS. 
EMPORIA. Miss Anna E. George 
director of the Montessori School, of 


Washington, D. C., will lecture on 
Montessori kindergarten and _ pri- 
mary methods during the summer 
school at the Emporia Normal. Miss 
George was Madame Montessori’s 
interpreter during her recent visit to 
America. 

HAYS. The public schools here 
and the Fort Hays Kansas Normal 
School have made an agreement so 
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that a member of the Normal School 
faculty is to superintend the city 
schools, which are to be used as a 
pedagogical laboratory for the train- 
ing department of the Normal 
school. Professor Charles A. 

Shively, head of the education depart- 
ment, has been chosen for the posi- 
tion. The school board will employ 
teachers recommended by the super- 
intendent, who is to have full power 
of assignment. The Normal school, 
through its department heads, will 
supervise playground and athletic 
activities and the teaching of music, 
art, manual training and domestic 
science. The plan has the hearty 
approval of all concerned and Hays 
expects to have wonderfully fine 
schools. Superintendent W, S. 
Picken has gone to India to teach for 
the American Congregational Board. 


MARYSVILLE. 
C. O. Smith of Minneapolis. Kansas, 
has been elected superintendent here. 


OHIO. 


AKRON. Principals D. C. Rybolt 
and C. J. Bowman of the high schools 
here, have a systematic plan for the 
literary societies. They have several 
general topics upon which the liter- 
ary work centres and have arranged 
a syllabus of each one for the guid- 
ance of the teachers under whose di- 
rection the work is done. The gen- 
eral subjects for this semester are: 
Preparation and Ambition, Oppor- 


tunities and Responsibilities of 
Women, Patriotism and Reverence 
for Government, Elements of 


Character, Choice of Life Work, So- 
cial and Civic Ethics, and Vocational 
Ethics. 


COLUMBUS. President Charles 
Heckert of Whittenberg College has 
announced a gift of $60,000 from 
Alexander Moore of Logan County, 
to be used as a loan fund for worthy 
students who are dependant upon 
their own resources for an education. 
The money is to be loaned on a ten- 
year basis at three per cent. 


NEWARK. Licking County is 
such a fine agricultural county and 
agriculture is such a splendid career 
for boys to-day that Superintendent 
Wilson is urging the Board of Edu- 
cation and commercial organizations 
to secure opportunities for boys to 
work on land during the summer. 
The Board might furnish the instruc- 
tion, he suggests, and commercial 
organizations the land. He goes on 
to say:— 

“Suppose a piece of tillable land of 
thirty or forty acres was placed at 
the disposal of the Board of Education 
for this purpose; that the Board 
would select for one of its hich 
school instructors a man trained sci- 
entifically to give instruction in agri- 
culture; that this instructor would be 
employed by the year, teaching the 
theory of agriculture to classes of 
boys during the fall and winter 
months, and directing the actual work 
of these boys during the afternoons 
ot the spring and all day during the 
summer months. I believe this could 
be done without increasing the total 
number of high school teachers, for 
boys who enter this department 
would lessen the number in other de- 


Superintendent 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Presidert, 


The largestschoo! of Ora , Litefature, ane 
Ped in America itaims to develop is 
the student a knowledge of his own powers ia 
expression whether as a creative thinker o: 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fal) ig- 
formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


partments.. I believe that fifty, or 
more boys would undertake it each 
season, and that such a department 
could grow into an extensive egricul- 
tural experimental farm that would 


finally benefit” all Licking “County 
fartmiers,” 
CLEVELAND. The Common 


Pleas Court on June 9 granted an in- 
junction forbidding the Board of Ed- 
ucation from enforcing a_ resolution 
recently passed which provided that 
no teacher shall be eniployed who fs 
a member of a labor union, 

LEBANON. John F. McKay, 
who succeeded Superintendent Brad- 
ford when the latter went to Wiscon- 
sin a year ago as superintendent of 
Turtle Creek Township has main- 
tained the record made by Mr. Brad- 
ford and his predecessor, S. L. Ivins, 
now of the State Education Depart- 
ment, and upon re-election recently 
had his salary increased. 


CANTON. The Canton High School 
Alumni Association has established a 
scholarship of $100 a year to be 
awarded under the direction of the 
superintendent of schools after a 
competitive examination to some 
student in the school who wishes to 
get a higher education and cannot af- 
ford it. One of the conditions the 
association makes is that the recipi- 
ent must not be a user of liquors or 
tobacco. 


MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. Home _ eco- 
nomics instruction, like agricultural 
instruction has spread in a wonder- 
fully rapid way throughout this state. 
Just now the state authorities are 
trying to organize it on a sound peda- 
gogic and economic basis, and the 
secondary course in home economics 
is to be a four-years’ course carefully 
planned in all its parts. 

A few years ago this could not be 
done because the college courses in 
home economics had not been de- 
veloped sufficiently either to point the 
way for the high schools or to pre- 
par the teachers to carry out the 
plans when formulated. This is no 
longer true. College teachers who 
have taken advantage of the latest 
and best courses in general sciences 
and the home economics offered by 
the leading American universities, 
and who have had experience in 
secondary schools, are now well pre- 
pared not only to prepare secondary 
teachers of home economics properly, 
but to render valuable assistance in 
the formulation of the secondary 
courses of study. 

City superintendents to whose al- 
ready heavy burdened shoulders have 
been added the supervision of manual 
training, agriculture, and home eco- 
nomics, are beginning to feel the ne- 
cessity of more expert knowledge re- 
garding better organized courses of 
study thoroughly prepared 


LOOSE LEAF 
FINAL RECOKD 


FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Superintendents and Prin- 
Cipals will be interested in 
this new record. 


Mayne’s Loose Leaf Final Record 
contains space for recording: 
Pupil’s Name, Age, Residence, etc. 

Abstract of Entrance Standings 
Final Standings for either semester 


or year 

Times subject taught per week 
Number of weeks’ study 

Name of Teacher 

Name of Textbook 

Data concerning Graduation, etc. 


The forms are simple and complete, 
and are suitable for any High 
I course. 


We publish Mayne’s Class Recitation 
Records, High School Registers, and 
Term Record Sheets. ; 


Sample pages on request 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO. 


MILWAUKEE, wis. 


Examination for [Massachusetts 


School Super t's Certificate 
A public examination of persons wish- 
ing to obtain the certificate of ap- 
proval of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education for the position of Super- 
intendent of Schools, in accordance 
with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will 
be held in Boston, June 29 and 80, 
1914. For further fnformation, write 
to the Commissioner of Education, 
Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


TATE NORMAL Bridge 

water, Mase. For both seme« 

For catalogue, address the Principe’ 
4. ©. Beyden, WM. A 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts. Coceducational 
Department for the pedagogical an@ 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Ashbery Pee 
men. Principel. 


teachers in home economics. They 
express the conviction that superin- 
tendents should be prepared to judge 
the soundness of the teaching in home 
economics as they would that in al- 
gebra, physics, or English. They 
say that the course of study in high 
school economics should be as sound, 
strong. educational and valusble as 
other high school work and 
should be based upon the same gen- 
eral principles. that secondary teach- 
ers of this subject should have a thor- 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies aries. 


York, N.Y 156 Fifth Ave, Chicago, lll,, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cali, 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
D C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col, 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg 
Portiand, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 


@stablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Founded 1897 
101 TREMONT ST-, BOSTON, MASS.— WELLES BLDG., WILKES-BARRE,PA. 


“Different?” ‘Yes, the only agency whose advice ever helped me te a better candidate.” 


ough college course of four years 
above a good high school course; that 
this course should contain a thorough 
grounding in the fundamental sci- 
ences, should be consistent] corre- 
lated, and should contain thorough 
and definite preparation in peda- 
gogy; and that the high school 
teacher of home economics should 
be taught methods of organizing 
home economics in high schools, 
courses of study, equipment, methods 
of. classroom, laboratory, and exten- 
sion work, and also have actual teach- 
ing experience under expert guid- 
ance. 

When teachers are so_ prepared 
they will enter the high schools with 
definite plans and purposes, confident 
of themselves and their departments 
because. of the. pedagogic, scientific, 
and» practical soundness of their 
work. The best modern departments 
of college home economics are pre- 
paring teachers in this manner. 


NEBRASKA. 


OMAHA. Miss Kate McHuch 
principal of the high school, has 
asked to be placed upon the retired 
list on a pension, and first vice-prin- 
cipal, C. F. Reed, succeeds her by 
unanimous vote. The retirement 
was entirely of her own notion and 
the resolutions, passed unanimously, 
were a genuine exression of the 
sentiment of the board of education, 

“F esolved, That with the retirement 
of Miss Kate McHugh from the 
principalship of our high school, the 
school district, the city of Omaha, 
and the state of Nebraska is losing 
one. of its brightest stars in our edu- 
cational corps. She is a woman of 
the highest ideals, of charming per- 
sonality, with a sweet disposition 
and of the purest type of culture and 
intellect. She has the true qualifi- 
cations of womanhood which have 
put the women of America on such a 
high pedestal the world over. It is 
with great regret that this board is 
compelled to put Miss McHugh on 
the -retired list. Her. work of the 
past and her influence has left its 
lasting imprint on the minds and 
hearts of the many punils, now men 
and women.” 

LINCOLN. A total school popu- 
lation of 279,926 children in Ne- 
braska for the years 1913 and 1914 
calls for the annual distribution of 
$849,013. Of the amount the three 


principal sources from which the 
funds are to come are as follows: 
Bond interest, $164,931: interest on 
school and_ saline lands leased, 
$83,051, and interest on school and 
saline lands sold, $40,511. 

Douglas County with 42,223 chil- 
dren of school age draws $38,787 and 
registers high place in the state. Lan- 
caster County, second, with about half 
as many school children, will be paid 
$19,399. 

CRETE. Dr. William O. Allen of 
Drury College, Springfield, Missouri, 
has accepted the presidency of Doane 
College here to succeed Professor 
Fairchild, who has been acting presi- 
dent since the death of President D. 
B. Perry in May, 1912. Dr. Allen 
has been professor of education and 
philosophy at Drury College for sev- 
eral years and before that had been 
on the faculty of Tabor and Cornell 
Colleges in Iowa. He studied at 
Syracuse University, Boston Univer- 
sity and in Europe. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


GRAND FORKS. The thirteenth 
Annual Conference of High School 
Principals and Superintendents met 
at the University of North Dakota 
recently. The conference voted 
unanimously to abandon the state ex- 
aminations which have been in vogue 
for a dozen years or more and to re- 
quest the State Board of Education 
to arrange for the classification of 
high schools by thorough inspection. 
The conference was addressed by 
Professor H. L. Miller, superintend- 
ent of University High School, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Professor Vernon P. Squires of the 
University of North Dakota reports 
that he has had letters from every 
state in the Union inquiring regard- 
ing the system of Bible study for 
school credits which he has origi- 
nated in this state and from many of 
the states he has received dozens of 
letters. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 


CALIFORNIA. 
BERKELEY. Ishi, an aborigine, 
who was brought a couple of years 
ago from the wilds of Tehama 
County by University of California 
anthropologists and taught the ways 
of civilization in San Francisco, has 

returned to the wilderness. 


June 18, 1914 


With him are Dr. A. L. Kroeber 
and Dr. Saxton Pope, who have been 
developing his primitive mind. Ishi 
will take them to his old haunts in 
the remote forest, teach them to kill 
wild game with bows and arrows, to 
build fires without matches and to 
live as red men lived before the white 
man came. In the matter of clothes 
only the two white men will retain 
the comforts of civilization—New 
York Sun. 

VENICE. Venice Union has a 
most wonderful new high school 
plant of five new buildings, which 
will be ready for occupancy in the 
Fall. The growth of school senti- 
ment in this new community is re- 
markable, as shown by the marvelous 
high school plant which has been 
provided and by the great interest in 
the third annual school exhibit held 
recently. Cree T. Work is principal 
of the high school. Buildings now 
being erected in the high schoo! 
group comprise the following: Ad- 
ministration building 153x166 feet, 
containing eleven classrooms, offices, 
library, study hall, music hall, heat- 
ing plant, space for auditorium, cafe- 
teria, etc.; L portion of Science build- 
ing, 138x120 feet, containing thirteen 
classrooms and laboratories; L por- 
tion of Household Arts _ building, 
138x120 feet, containing twelve class 
rooms and laboratories, model a 
ments, etc.; Mechanical Arts build- 
ing, 109x158 feet, containing ten 
shops for wood and metal working. 

Future enlargements will include 
the addition of rear wings to the 
Science and Household Arts build- 
ings, an auditorium to the Adminis- 
tration building, and the construc- 
tion of separate buildings for the 
Commercial Arts, Applied Art, and 
the Gymnasium, as indicated on the 
plan of the grounds. It is expected 
that the students will plan and con- 
struct the model cottage and the 
greenhouse. 

The entire group is in Lombardie 
Italian architecture, constructed of 
ruffled brick in buff tints, and finished 
in brown art stone, giving a beauti- 
ful effect. Buildings are to be 
heated and ventilated by the most 
modern process, and will be well sup- 
plied with teachers’ offices, work 
rooms, locker alcoves and modern 
equipment. 

The site has a frontage of 1,370 feet 
and an average depth of 930 feet. It 
includes space for landscape effect, 
for the orchard now growing, for 
athletic grounds, and for experimen- 
tal farm work. The Administration 
building stands 200 feet back from 
the front of the grounds. Ground 
was broken for the buildings March 
20. The first brick was laid (on the 
Mechanical Arts building) May 6. 
Buildings will be ready for the open- 
ings of school in the Fall. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 

SEATTEE. In the recent death of 
Thomas P. Storey, principal of the 
Fairview School, the city lost a 
highly appreciated public school 
leader. He had taugut in the city 
schools twenty years and was county 
superintendent four years, the legal 
time kimit. He was sixty-one years 
of age. 

The May Festival- was the most 
popular school function ever known 
in this city. 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


“Vocational Schools.” By Arthur 
D. Dean. Reprint from Tenth 
Annual Keport of New York State 
Education Department, Albany. 
76 pp. 

Summer School for Teachers, Dan- 
bury, Conn. July 6-August 1. An- 
nouncement by Connecticut State 
Board of Education, Hartford. 

The Neurological Institute of New 
York. (151 East 67th Street.) 
Fourth Annual! Report. Richard 
H. William, president. 47 pp. “The 
Use of the Binet and Simon Age 
Scale,” 4 pp. “The Use of Effi- 
ciency Tests,” 8 pp. “Report of 
Mental Examinations,” 6 pp. All 
reprints from fourth annual re- 
port. 

Marlborough, Mass. 1913 Report. 
Superintendent Ernest P. Carr. 
Claremont (Calif.). School for Boys. 
Announcements. W. E. Garrison, 

headmaster. 


“The Hindu-Arabic Numerals.” By 
Edward Raymond Turner, Univer- 


sity of Michigan. Reprint from 
The Popular Science. Monthly. 
11 pp. 


Lyndon Institute and Lyndon School 
of Agriculture, Lyndon Centre, 
Vt., 1914-15 Catalog.  Ozias D. 
Mathewson, principal. 60 pp. 

Atlantic City New Jersey. “Curric- 
ulum for the Grammar Grades.” 
Superintendent Charles B. Boyer, 
131 pp. 

Whitewater (Wisconsin) State Nor- 
mal School. Forty-seventh an- 


nual Catalog. Albert Henry 
Yoder, president. 47 pp. 

Lowell (Mass.,) Textile School. 
1914-15 Catalog. 227 pp. 

Solvay, New York. 1913-14 Re- 
port. Superintendent, Philip W. 
L. Cox. 124 pp. 


“Monthly Record of Current Educa- 
tional Publications.” May, 1914. 
United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 

American Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Infant Mortal- 
ity. Report of the fourth annual 
meeting, Washington, D. C., 1913. 
447 pp. 

“Efficient Causes of Crime.” By 
R. B. von Klein Smid, associate 
director of the Department of Re- 
search, Indiana Reformatory, Jef- 
fersonville, Ind. 12 pp. 


Educational Association Officers 


Association of Teachers of English 
of New Jersey. President, W. Pat- 
terson Atkinson, Lincoln High 
School, Jersey City; Vice Presi- 
dent, Cornelia MacMullan, State 
Normal School, Upper Montclair; 
secretary-treasurer, G. S. Harris, 
Morristown High School; editor, 
Homer K. Underwood, High 
School, Passaic. 

Virginia English Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Professor W. Myers, 
University of Virginia, President; 
Miss Evalina O. Wiggins, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Mr. Seckerson and 
Mr. Granger, executive committee. 

New England Association of English 
Teachers. President, E. Charlton 
Black, Boston University; vice- 
president, George H. Brown, 
Nichols School; secretary-treasurer 
F. W. C. Hersey, Harvard Univer- 
sity; editor, Charles S. Thomas, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Schoo! Bulletin Agency has been in operation just thirty years and it ie about te 
publish a handbook with letters from people who tell what they think the value of ite 
work. Kach week it is publi: hing in the New England Jourral of Fducation (ne of the 
letters which appear in the booklet. We weuld be giad to send a copy of the booklet te 
any oneon request. 

Winsted, Conn., August 4, 1913. 
Dear Mr. Bardeen : 

I congratulate you upon the completion of the thirtieth year of your teachers’ agence 
and — pleasure in saying that I hold your work and yc ur recommendations in very big 

ard. 

In the twelve vears during which we have had business relaions 1 have nevi r hired 
but one poor teacher through your agency and she was a teacher who bad just registered 
and whom I had to have at short notice. { am pleased to say that you seem to de aware 
of my needs and a' ways tell me frankly whether you have a satisfactory teacher for what 
Iam able to pay. Then too you never have me flooded by hosts of applications as is the 
practice.of some of our agencies. 

Personally you look out fer my own needs 80 that I feel that I am netified of vacan- 
cles in all places which I would care to secure. . 

~ [can say with all sincerity that 1 consider the work done by your agency the best 
done by any firm with whom I deal. 

Very Truly, 
Frank E. Fisk, Superintendent 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Beeommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mer, 


introduces to ( ell 
MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Ger- 
none , feorevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to paves ts. Oadl em 
or ress 


Mrs. A. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY ton Yor, Eat. 1888 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telagraph er 


Phone. No advance fee. 
CIA LISTS with good general education wanted tor department wer 
PE High, Preparatory and Norma] Schools and Colleges iz 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some pyroves ] 


tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $7? per month. For fur 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 


Trust Building, Harrisburg, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY “ 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free te schoe) etal. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 253 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk,N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Oompetent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtainiag Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


WARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, an Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and Manages, 
81 Chapo!i St. Albany N.- Y. 


Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 


A. 80OTT & Prop “eters 
442 Tremont Building, Hostem, 
A superior agency fer 


MADISON 


The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency 


Manual! and Industrial Subjects ; The Arts and Crafts ; Physical, Commercial, and Agricultural Branches ; 
Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis; ihcorporated 
ander the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch: Spekane 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I!!. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet “Teaching as Business” is of interest te all live 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


WINSHIP in every part of the country. 


TEACH ER’S 6 Beacon St. Boston, Mase 
AGENCY 


+ Newton High School. 
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TRACHERS ARE INQUIRING 


every lay about the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Annuity Guild. They are discovering that 
it is an organization of co-workers in which 
they ought to be enrolled. And they are 
eirolling, because no better way of insuring 
themselves—no safer, more profitable and 
more satisfactory way—presents itself. 

At present the Guild is conducting a suc- 
cessful campaign for a larger endowment 
which will mean even more generous pro- 
vision for annuitants than that now given 


NOW IS THE TIME TO JOIN 


THE MASSACHUSEITS TEACHERS’ 
ANNUITY GUILD 


“The logical way for a teacher to insure.” 
Drop a postal to 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Principal Pope 
School, Somerville, Secretary. 
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Wibat Thep Say of Us 


From a New England College President: 


We are very well pleased with Mr. N—— and I hope he will 
wear well. e are indebted to you for recommending him. 


From a New York Teacher: 


l appreciate your efforts in my behalf and can only say that 
I wish I had enrolled with you sooner. 


From a Massachusetts Teacher: 
I thank you heartily for your prompt attention. It is just 
a week since I joined your Agency. Every one of my friends 


shall hear of your Agency, and I shall use all my influence to 
have them join it. 


From a Maine High School Principal: 


Now, I frankly tell you thatI haven’t much use for n- 
cies, but there was something about your business method’ 
in our recent dealing that appealed to me. 


From a Connecticut Grammar Master: 


I wish I had been in your hands earlier In my work as a 
teacher. I shall always remember the way in which you 
have done all you could to aid me. 


Register Now for Next Season 


ALVIN F. PEASE 
6 BEACON STREET 
Telephone BOSTON, MASS. 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


GRAMMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS 
To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which vocational 


efficiency depends. 


To promote intelligent observation and study of common things which skilled labor has produced. 

To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all mathematical 
computations, whenever possible, on firsthand measurements. 

To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining for 
strength and economy,“devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the cost of 


material, wages, estimating, etc. 


To utilize the most available material, to smphasize constructive processes, to furnish opportunity 
for mvkiag first-hand msasurements, to deaw and interpret simple diagrams, to furnish drill in fundamental 
operations and at the same time to give some useful information. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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